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Editor to Reader:- 


~ Doris D. Hay 


His issue of the PersonneL Journat marks 
6 eu beginning of a new ownership and 
management. 

Since the death of Ned Hay, who performed 
a yeoman service in making the Journal a top- 
flight professional publication, Mrs. Hay, Harri- 
son M. Terrell, and their collaborators have ably 
followed the pattern he established. Great credit 
is due to the Hays and their associates who have 
worked tirelessly over the years to establish and 
maintain the standards which have enabied this 
magazine to preempt leadership in its field. 

Ever since May 1922 when the Personnel 
Journal was first printed to record the findings 
of the newly organized Personnel Research 
Federation, personnel people in Industry, Gov- 
ernment and Education have shared their ex- 
periences in the magazine. 

Through the transfer of ownership, and the 
acquisition of additional resources and personnel, 
we hope to greatly expand the field of activities 
which our predecessors so capably pioneered. 

Your new Editor comes to this post with 
the sincere desire to further develop the pro- 
fessional standing of all those who are active 
in the field of personnel management, industrial 
relations and training. From a background of 
nearly fifty years in this field, it is his hope to 
bring to this assignment a contribution that will 
further enhance the Personnel Journal's reputa- 
tion. 

Twenty-five years ago, many of us thought 
we knew all the answers to the problems en- 
countered in this area. Now, we are not so sure 
we know the right ones, but we promise to do 
everything possible to find them. And, we will 
welcome help and cooperation from all of you 
—brickbats as well as bouquets—in the form of 
suggestions and material which you may have 
that you feel would be of importance to your 
associates in personnel work. 

We would like to offer a salute to those of 
the present staff who are continuing in their cus- 
tomary posts, and a promise to you who are 





readers that the Journal will continue to be a 
lively exponent of the importance and profes- 
sionalism of those who are responsible for the 
selection and productivity of people. To the oft- 
quoted statement that “business is a three-legged 
stool, consisting of money, men, and materials,” 
may we add that, in our opinion, the most im- 
portant of these is men. 
Artuur C, Crorr 





Tue Eprrors or THE PErsonNEL JOURNAL 
have always prided themselves on the fact that 
most of the contributors are active in personnel 
work. 

In order to do even a fair job of editing | 
have to do a lot of reading to make up for my 
lack of daily experience in personnel. Much of 
the material that comes to us represents only 
one angle of the work. That is the reason I try 
to read the Harvard Business Review which 
presents all sides of the management field. 

The first article in the March-April copy 
carried an article by Ernest Dale, Associate Pro- 
fessor at Cornell, mentioned by Dale McConkey 
(page 6 this issue of Personne: Journat) as 
having read his manuscript. From “Manage- 
ment Must be Made Accountable,” I have con- 
densed a bit on discussion, which I think of as 
one of the Personnel Director's tools. “The prac- 
tice of free discussion may have been a key fac- 
tor in the success of both DuPont and General 
Motors. It served as a shield against the dangers 
of ingrown management. Alfred G. Sloan had 
his own method of eliciting opinion—while he 
might argue his point for hours, he would then 
sit back and say, “Maybe I am wrong and we 
shouldn't do as I think.’ If his opinion did not 
prevail he bore no grudge. Consultative man- 
agement was genuine at General Motors be- 
cause of the attitude of the chief executive.” 
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Farr EmptoymMent Key To Frespom. “It 
takes patience and wisdom and courage to elimi- 
nate discrimination,” stated Walter H. Wheeler, 
Jr., President of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., at the recent 
Equal Opportunity Day luncheon in Washing- 
ton, D. C. “. . . even as we admit that it takes 
time to rid ourselves of prejudice, we know that 
we cannot set our own leisurely pace.” 

“The world is seething with discontent and 
we are committed to the cause of freedom,” he 
said. “We cannot long afford to weaken our 
cause by tolerating a problem that has enormous 
significance in those very areas of the world 
where the decisive battles for freedom are being 
fought. In Asia, Africa and the Middle East, 
our influence is diminished by our failures at 
home with our minority groups. . . . Here in 
this vital area of fair employment,” concluded 
Mr. Wheeler, “commerce and industry can strike 
a powerful blow for human freedom.” 





Repercussions FROM Mr. KurusHcHev’s 
Meetinc with labor leaders in San Francisco are 
well covered in an attractive four page report, 
newspaper size, printed on heavy paper sent us 
by Mr. Frank Winn, Director of U.A.W. Public 


Relations. 


There is a whole page reproduced from the 
New York Times of September 22nd, the other 
three pages are covered with extracts from lead- 
ing newspapers all over the world all praising 
the way the labor leaders conducted the inter- 
view. Write to U.A.W. Education Department, 
8000 East Jefferson, Detroit 14, Michigan and 
send 10 cents if you want a copy. 





From THE Sarety Newstetrer published by 
the American Hospital Association, comes a 
suggestion about fire extinguishers. 

“Whenever extinguishers are due for re- 
charging, have your employees discharge them 
on actual fires built in a safe place outside the 
hospital. The local fire department will be glad 
to oversee this operation and lend assistance on 
the proper handling of the various types of ex- 
tinguishers. The experience thus gained by your 
employees (and yourself!) is most valuable.” 


THIs Is A SAD HEADLINE about a problem tak- 
en up in a recent program of AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service in Philadelphia as reported in 
The Sunday Bulletin, February 28, 1960, “In- 
come Drops, High Costs Don’t, And No One 
Expects Anything Of You,” sf you don’t plan 
for retirement. 





Harrison Terre: nas Sent Us a Few 
Comments after having read a recent book: 

“Life in the Crystal Palace” by Alan Har- 
rington (Knopf, 263 pages, $4.50) left a very bad 
taste in my mouth. The sad indictment of Big 
Business, as seen by the author in his relatively 
short association with it, haunted me for days 
and, somehow, depressed me more than any- 


thing I can remember having read in a long 


time. My own idea is that our business system 
from the employee's point of view is eminently 
satisfactory. If | am an Organization Man im- 
prisoned in a Crystal Palace, I like it that way. 
My particular Crystal Palaces haven't provided 
the Music by Muzak of which Mr. Harrington 
speaks so slightingly, and perhaps I've been 
“spared” some of the many benefits under which 
he felt nearly suffocated, but I believe I could 
have stood up under all without a whimper. 

Furthermore, I have had quite a few employers 
over a period of forty years and having had the 
opportunity to observe closely quite a few others, 
I want to go on record as believing that employ- 
ers as a class are admirable people who come just 
as close to following the Golden Rule as you 
and I do—or fall no further short. If they are 
more concerned than you and I with getting a 
job done—well, they push themselves even hard- 
er than they do us. Theirs is the responsibility 
for seeing that the business survives and grows, 
and for seeing that the money is in the bank t» 
meet the payroll. If they feel they can get me 
to produce more to the tune of Music by Muzak, 
do I really have any reason to complain about 
that? Would I have the unmitigated gall to 
protest the “over-protection” of a system which 
continues to provide pay checks when, as hap- 
pened last summer, I am knocked out of combat 
for two to three months? Not by a jugful! I 
like it that way! 





EDITOR TO READER 5 


In the William Feather Magazine for 
March, continues Mr. Terrell, employer William 
Feather presents a creed which, from all I know 
and have heard about the gentleman for many 
years, I believe to be quite sincere. Here are a 
few selected items from it. 

“That honesty is not only the best, but the 
most profitable policy. 

“That courtesy pays dividends regularly and 
promptly. 

“That the greatest asset of a man or a busi- 
ness is the reputation for fair dealing. 

“That the goodwill of the employed is just 
as desirable as the goodwill of the trade. 

“That success in business is more often won 
by men who are steady, conscientious pluggers 
than by the brilliant on-again-off-again boys. 

“That common sense is the rarest commod- 
ity on the market. 

“That the prizes in this world go to those 
who are orderly, industrious, fair and temper- 
ate.” 


Feather says he wrote that declaration forty 


years ago, but would not do it today—“not be- 
cause I have changed my mind about the facts, 
but because times have changed. I don’t know 
just what has happened, but I do know that a 
testimonial for business, as I think of it, is no 
longer popular reading.” 

Popular reading or not, business has been 
taking quite a beating from the critics and it 
seems to me high time that those who like the 
life and the things that business provides speak 
up in defense of it. I'm sure I like our system 
much better than I would the system prevailing 
under our chief competitor. 





Nep Orren Usep ro Quore—I don’t know 
where he first heard this—“You can get almost 
everything accomplished if you don’t care who 
gets the credit.” 





From “A Minute Pease,” publication of the 
Personnel Department, City of Philadelphia 
comes this research finding on Supervision: Re- 
search studies carried out by the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center have consist- 
ently found that effective supervisors tend to 


have bosses who follow the same pattern of 
supervision and that ineffective supervisors tend 
to have bosses who also have ineffective patterns 
of supervision. In other words, like begets like. 
“We tend to supervise as we are supervised.” 
Patterns of supervision thus tend to flow down- 
ward in an organization. The reason, of course, 
is that rewards and punishments flow down- 
ward. We try to figure out how our superior 
wants us to behave and then modify our be- 
havior accordingly. We tend to conform to our 
superior’s expectations as to how we should 
supervise. 





I Gor a Crue to Nep’s Stronc Concern 
about proper use of words when I read. Harrison 
Terrell’s recommendation of E. B. White’s edi-. 
tion of William Strunk’s “Elements of Style.” It 
turns out that Professor Strunk taught English 
at Cornell when Ned was in the Engineering 
School there. 

Style means different things to different peo- 
ple. The Atlantic Monthly in February and 
March has an exchange of wit between Wilson 
Follette, author and editor, and Bergen Evans, 
who, with his sister, Cornelia, has recently pub- 
lished “A Dictionary of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Usage.” 

In Follette’s critical review of the Evans’ 
book he gives examples of colloquial American 
English which he says the Evans’ defend. An 
example is the use of a plural verb wit) a singu- 
lar subject. “Neither he nor I are timid.” Mr. 
Follette is now at work on a book on grammati- 
cal usage and his position is that language and 
its users grow by restraints especially at a time 
when looseness of many kinds is a dominant 
fashion. 

In the March Atlantic Bergen Evans de- 
fends his position. He is a linguist—a descrip- 
tive—not a prescriptive grammarian. The article 
is so well worth reading in full, that I hesitate 
to quote any but I can’t resist these two bits. 

“The educated man uses three languages, 
a sort of monosyllabic shorthand with family 
and friends, a more formal complete speech with 
strangers and in business, but while he is ac- 

(Continued on page 17) 





Personnel Directors in a 
Multi-Plant Operation 


HE writer has listened to many Personnel 

Managers in branch plants lament the fact 
that they do not know to whom they really re- 
port—the Personnel Vice President in the main 
office, or the manager of the plant in which they 
work. They bemoan the fact that the Personnel 
Vice President contacts them and gives them 
orders which in certain instances may contradict 
the first set of directions. Certain of this con 
fusion may arise from the disparity in rank be- 
tween the Personnel Vice President and a Plant 
Manager. To persons untrained in business or- 
ganization it would appear logical to follow the 
dictates of the supervisor with the higher rank. 
However, when an organization is properly set 
up and followed, there is no reason for this prob- 
lem to exist. When it does exist, chances are it 
probably results from a misunderstanding of the 
organizational concepts of direct and functional 


control. 
Functional and Line and Staff 


Before proceeding with a discussion of func 
tional vs. direct control, it would be well to re 
view the meanings of the terms “functional” and 
“line and staff” as applied to organization. 

Functional—Functional supervision as en- 
visaged by its originator, F. W. Taylor, simply 
meant that a supervisor in charge of a particular 
function was in charge of, and directly super- 
vised that function, wherever it existed in the 
organization. 


The author wishes to express his appreciation to his 
former mentor, Dr. Ernest Dale of Ernest Dale Associates, 
for reading the draft of this paper and making constructive 
suggestions. The views expressed are the writer's and not 
mecessarily those of Dr. Dale. 


By Date D. McConkey, Vice President 
of Industrial Relations 
Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc. 





As companies merge, the increasing size 
makes the operation more complex, lines 
of authority become vague. Who does 
the Personnel Manager of a branch re- 
port to? Where is the boundary between 
line and staff responsibilities? 





The chief weakness of this type of organiza- 
tion was that the Personnel Managers in the 
branch plants reported directly to, and received 
orders directly from, the Vice President of Per 
sonnel in the Main Office. As a result, the Plant 
Managers in the branch plants did not know 
what was going on in their own plants. Direc 
tions were contradicted, duplicated, and con 
fused and managers of staff sections in the 
branch plants had two bosses. 

Line and Staff—Although the line and staff 
type of organization was concevied in an effort 
to eliminate the shortcomings of functional or- 
ganization, it did not replace it and functional 

ntrol continues to play an integral part in the 
line and staff type. Line and staff may be briefly 
charted as shown in Figure 1. 


Realizing that the chief missions to be per- 
formed by a company will determine which de- 
partments are in the line, in this simplified 
chart it is assumed that the production depart- 
ment is the only line department. The heavy 
black line indicates that orders flow directly 
from the President straight down the line to the 
foreman, and answers, reports, etc. flow up the 
line from the foremen to the President—this is 
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the chief characteristic of line organization. 
With the evolution of small companies into 
large companies, it became impossible for the 
President to be effectively aware of all phases 
of business. As a result, the President hired 
experts in various specialties to advise him on 
matters such as personnel and accounting—these 
experts who give him advice became known as 
Staff. After listening to this advice, the Presi- 
dent then makes a decision and passes it down 
the line for carrying out. 


Branch Plants and the Main Office 


In a company having only one plant, one 
personnel department, one accounting depart- 
ment, etc., the problem of functional vs. direct 
control is not too significant. The production 
people (Line) run the operation and are serv- 
iced and advised by personnel, accounting, pur- 
chasing, traffic, etc. (Staff). The difficulty arises 
when there is more than one level of Staff and 
more than one level of Line—a situation which 
exists between branch plants and a main office. 
A simplified main office-branch plant organiza- 
tion may be structured as shown in Figure 2. 
In this particular organization, there are two 
levels of Staff—(1) the Vice President of Per- 
sonnel and the Controller who advise the Presi- 
dent in the main office and (2) the Personnel 
Manager and the Office Manager in the branch 
plants who advise the Plant Manager. Similarly, 
there are two levels of Line—the President and 
Production Vice President in the main office and 
the Plant Manager and Production Manager in 
the branch plants. The purpose of this paper is 
to now discuss the relationships which accom- 
pany these two levels of Line and Staff. 

At the time more than one level is estab- 
lished the responsibility of Staff in the main 
office is greatly increased. Now the Personael 
Vice President is responsible not only for advis- 
ing the President, but he is also responsible for 
administering the entire personnel function 
throughout the company. The same is true for 
the Controller and his function. 

Although this paper is concerned only with 
the relationships between the main office and 
branch plant levels, the matters discussed would 


be equally applicable in companies having more 
than two major organizational levels, i... com- 
panies having corporate divisions, in which case 
there would be three major levels—main office 
(parent corporation), division, and branch plant. 

If the Personnel Vice President is to be re- 
sponsible for the company-wide personnel pro- 
gram, it is necessary that he have control over 
it. The question then becomes one of deciding 
what type of control he may exercise. Returning 
to the earlier definitions of line and staff—only 
the Line has authority to issue orders, the mis- 
sion of Staff being only to advise and counsel. 
If the Personnel Vice President does not have 
direct control over the personnel program, he 
must have functional control over it. This func- 
tional control is charted as shown in Figure 3 
(page 7) with a broken line indicating func- 
tional control as compared to a solid line which 
indicates direct control. 

The chart thus indicates that the Personnel 
Vice President has functional control over the 
personnel section in the branch plant and that 
the Plant Manager has direct control over the 
same section. With two types of control (super- 
vision) over the same section, the following 
logical questions could arise: 

1. From whom does the Personnel Man- 
ager receive orders and to whom does 
the Personnel Manager report? 

What control, if any, does the Personnel 
Vice President have over the Plant Man- 
ager of the branch plant? 

How does a policy originated by the 
Personnel Vice President get to the 
branch plant Personnel Manager for im- 
plementing? What is the relationship, if 
any, between the Personnel Vice Presi- 
dent and the Production Vice President 
concerning the implementing and ad- 
ministering of personnel policy in the 
branch plant? 

What is the relationship between the 
Personnel Vice President in the main 
office and the Personnel Manager in the 
branch plant? 

From Whom Does the Personnel Manager 

Receive Orders and to Whom Does He Report? 
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—At first glance, this may appear to be a rather 
academic question, but from the standpoint of 
good organization it becomes a very practical 
matter. The question arises because the chart 
indicates the Personnel Vice President has func- 
tional control over the Personnel Manager and 
the Plant Manager is his direct superior. The 
concept of functional vs. direct control is in- 
tended, among other things, to relieve the Per- 
sonnel Manager from the organizational pitfall 
of attempting to “serve two masters” but at the 
same time facilitate the Personnel Vice Presi- 
dent and the Plant Manager in effectively carry- 
ing out their duties. 

The Plant Manager is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the efficient utilization of his 
staff and for the proper performance of the mis- 
sion of the entire plant for the plant. Addi- 
tionally, he is responsible for cost control and 
budgeting. To permit him to effectively per- 
form these activities, it is necessary that he have 
direct (primary) control over all of these activi- 
ties and the members of his staff who perform 
them. The validity of this premise can be tested 
by a few simple examples. Assume the Person- 
nel Vice President ordered the Personnel Man- 
ager to complete a project which would require 
three days of the latter’s time or to take a busi- 


ness trip. Concurrently, the Plant Manager may 
have wanted his Personnel Manager to complete 
a project. Under such circumstances, the Per- 
sonnel Manager is caught between two fires and 
the Plant Manager is precluded from being able 
to perform his own job—namely, the efficient 
utilization of his staff and the proper perform- 
ance of the plant’s assigned mission. If expendi- 
tures are involved in the Personnel Vice Presi- 
dent's orders to the Personnel Manager, another 
result would be that the Plant Manager’s budget 
and cost control would be adversely affected and 
he would not be able to control one of the very 
activities he is responsible for controlling. 

To prevent this chaotic condition, the organi- 
zation must be structured so that the Personnel 
Manager will report directly to, and receive 
orders directly from the Plant Manager. How- 
ever, this does not preclude the Personnel Vice 
President from accomplishing what he wishes to. 
It merely means that he must make the request 
to the Plant Manager. This will permit the latter 
to review all of the work to be done, assign 
priorities, and schedule the Personnel Manager’s 
time to allow all necessary work to be accom- 
plished. An example of the benefits of good 
organization and following the proper channels 
is illustrated by Figure A, below. 
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Figure A—Example of good organization illustrating absence of confusion and wasted effort. 
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What Control, If Any, Does the Personnel 
Vice President Have Over The Plant Manager? 
—The chart indicates that the Plant Manager is 
in the Line and reports up the Line to the Pro- 
duction Vice President, also in the Line. There- 
fore, the Production Vice President has direct 
control over the Plant Manager and is the only 
person who can give orders to, or criticize, the 
Plant Manager. 

However, as previously noted, the Personnel 
Vice President has functional control over the 
personnel activities in the branch plant. Assum- 
ing that this function is not being administered 
properly in the branch plant, what action may 
the Personnel Vice President take to correct the 
situation? Clearly he has three possible courses 
of action; he can (1) convince the President of 
his belief and have the President issue direc- 
tions down the Line, or (2) request the Produc- 
tion Vice President to issue directions to the 
Plant Manager, or (3) request the Plant Man 
ager to correct the condition. In actual practice, 
and depending upon the importance of the mat- 
ter, he would probably coordinate the matter 
with the Production Vice President and the lat- 
ter would direct the Plant Manager. However, 
should the Production Vice President disagree 
or refuse to cooperate, it would be necessary for 
the President to “arbitrate” the disagreement, 
otherwise the Personnel Vice President (Staff) 
would be stymied as he has no authority to 
issue orders to the Plant Manager who is in the 
Line. 

The following actual experience is an ex- 
ample of the pitfall of having the Plant Man- 
ager attempt to “take orders” from the Person 
nel Vice President. The union threatened to 
strike over a particular grievance and the Plant 
Manager reported the union’s threat to the 
Personnel Vice President who, without coordi- 
nating with the Production Vice President, 
ordered the Plant Manager to hold the line at 
any cost. The line was held and a strike ensued 
—a strike which caught the company short- 
handed because the Production Vice President 
did not have an opportunity to plan for in- 
creased production at another branch plant to 
compensate for the production lost from the 


strike. Had the Plant Manager reported directly 
to, and received orders directly from, the Pro- 
duction Vice President, the latter could have 
transferred necessary production quotas to an- 
other branch plant and the strike would have 
been far less costly. 

How Does A Policy Originated by the Per- 
sonnel Vice President Get to the Personnel 
Manager of the Branch Plant for Implement- 
ing? At first glance, it might appear that this 
would be simply a matter of having the top 
personnel officer send the policy to the Plant 
Personnel Manager and having him carry it 
out. If this premise were carried out the result 
would be that Staff people (who may only ad- 
vise and counsel) would be issuing directions 
and policies which is the responsibility of the 
Line. Additionally, Staff would be changing 
conditions in a Plant for which Line is being 
held responsible. 

To insure that the policy is completely co- 
ordinated and that proper channels are observed, 
the Personnel Vice President should coordinate 
the proposed policy with the Production Vice 
President, and in most cases with the local plant. 
After receiving the concurrence of the Produc- 
tion Vice President, the Personnel Vice Presi- 
dent may then present the proposal to the Presi- 
dent for final approval, and if approved, the 
policy is passed down the line to the Plant 
Manager who will implement it in conjunction 
with his Personnel Manager. 

Another equally important reason for fol 
lowing the above channels is that the Plant 
Manager must be held responsible for continued 
administration of the policy after it has been im- 
plemented. Neither the Personnel Vice Presi- 


dent or any other general staff head in the main 


office is in a position to control the day to day 


administration of a policy in the branch plant. 
Therefore, one individual must be responsible 
for insuring that the Personnel Manager prop- 
erly follows the policy. This chore logically and 
practically falls on the shoulders of the Plant 
Manager and to enable him to assume it he must 
have direct control over all activities and per- 
sonnel in his plant. If he does not, he cannot be 
held accountable, and there is no effective con- 
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trol at the plant level over the Personnel Man- 
ager’s performance—in the absence of this con- 
trol there remains only a weak, ineffective con- 
trol exerted by the appropriate person in the 
main office. 


What is the Relationship Between the Per- 
sonnel Vice President in the Main Office and 
the Personnel Manager in the Branch Plant? 
Simply stated, the Personnel Manager is the 
plant level counterpart of the Vice President. 
He reports directly to, and advises and counsels 
the Plant Manager on all personnel matters. Ad- 
ditionally he is responsible for administering the 
plant personnel program within the framework 
of the overall company policies as formulated by 
the Personnel Vice President. 

Because the Personnel Vice President is the 
top company expert in his field, the Personnel 
Manager will seck his advice and interpreta- 
tions on matters such as personnel policy, collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, recruitment, benefit 
plans, etc. The Personnel Manager may also 
send periodic reports directly to the Vice Presi- 
dent on such subjects as absenteeism, turnover, 
employment statistics, grievances, etc. In actual 
practice, there is constant interplay between these 
two individuals on relatively routine matters 
such as these. 

However, at any time a major project or 
change in policy is involved, the Personnel Man- 
ager must secure the concurrence of the Plant 
Manager before the former coordinates the mat- 
ter with the Personnel Vice President. An ex- 
ample will serve to further illustrate this point. 
The Personnel Vice President sends the draft of 
a proposed personnel policy to the branch plants 
for their review and comments. Because the 
Personnel Manager is the plant expert in person- 
nel matters he will review the draft and then 
present his views to the Plant Manager. The 
Plant Manager will then review the draft in 
the light of the Personnel Manager’s comments 
and in his capacity as Plant Manager, indicate 
the plant’s final position on the proposal. Then, 
and only then, may the main office be apprised 
on the branch plant’s position on the proposed 
policy. 


Ideal Organization 


Good organization dictates that the Plant 
Manager be the “major domo” of all activities 
within his plant. To carry out this responsibility 
in an effective manner it is necessary that all 
line and staff personnel in the plant report direct- 
ly to him. 

To have staff people in the plant ignore the 
Plant Manager and report directly to their func- 
tional superiors in the main office would serious- 
ly hamper the Plant Manager's effectiveness. 
If this were permitted to occur, the Plant Man- 
ager would lose his “major domo” status as he 
would never know what was going on in his 
own plant. His staff would become only the 
administrators of main office policy, and de- 
nuded of his staff, the Plant Manager’s status 
would be relegated to that of a Production Man- 
ager whose sole responsibility became one of 
getting out production, and admittedly, under 
very difficult circumstances. 

Ever since Staff was combined with Line to 
form line and staff type organization, confusion 
has existed as to the responsibility and scope of 
staff. Although Staff has an integral part to play 
in an enterprise if it stays within its own 
sphere, it is unfortunate that too many staff man- 
agers have attempted to increase their personal 
prestige by usurping the power and authority 
of the line managers—the persons whom they 
should be assisting instead of usurping. Suffice 
to say that such over ambitious staff men do 
nothing but confuse the organization instead of 
performing their staff missions well and taking 


justifiable pride in this accomplishment. 


At first glance it might appear that the 
principles and premises set forth in this paper 
would be overly technical and designed to up- 
hold “organization for organization’s sake” 
rather than to reach the true goal of organiza- 
tion—to promote a smoothly functioning, effec- 
tive enterprise. However, the latter goal cannot 
be reached without first laying down certain 
well defined ground rules to govern the every- 
day relationships between individuals in an en- 
terprise and the various levels of authority with- 


(Continued on page 19) 





Selection of Creative Personnel 


ORE AND more attention lately has been 
given to creativity; to methods of select- 
ing creative people, to training people to be 
more creative, and to providing the proper cli- 
mate for nurturing creativity. The recent em- 
phasis on creativity is long overdue, in view of 
the fact that all really worth-while innovations 
are made by creative people—and in view of the 
fact that study after study indicates that the cre- 
ative people in a group are not necessarily the 
brightest people in the group. Additionally, 
creative people are seldom group leaders in the 
stereotype of the “leader.” Creativity, then, is a 
characteristic which is not revealed by our usual 
selection techniques and it is a trait which, be- 
ing present, is not always recognized as valuable. 
This article is a report of an attempt to 
establish the validity of some creativity tests in a 
very difficult prediction situation. An effort was 
made to find out how valid several measures of 
creativity are in a group of research scientists. 
Obviously, it is more difficult to predict which 
of a group of highly creative people is the most 
creative than it would be in a more general 
group where the spread of creativity would be 
broader and the differences between the in- 
dividuals greater. 

Two criteria of creativity were used in this 
study, namely (1) supervisor’s ratings and (2) 
number of publications. Each of these criteria 
has some rather glaring faults, but there were no 
criteria available which seemed better. The two 
criteria in turn were correlated against the pre- 
dictor measures. 

The predictor instruments included a spe- 
cially devised vocabulary test (used as a rough 
indicator of general intelligence), an interest 
test, and the following Guilford creativity tests: 

1. Word Association Test 


By Ceci J. Mucus 
Personnel Laboratory WADC 
San Antonio, Texas 





Predicting how creative a research sci- 
entist cen be is one of the new skills still 
to be learned. In an unassuming manner, 
the author relates some experiments in 
using various tests for the purpose. 





Apparatus Test 
Unusual Uses Test 
Common Situation Test 
Plot Titles Test 
Consequences Test 
Social Institutions Test 
Brick Uses Test 

9. Gestalt Transformation Test 
Most of these instruments were scored in several 
ways so that a total of 81 score variables were 
derived from the entire battery. About half of 
these variables were discarded early for various 
reasons, so that only 43, including age, went into 
the final analysis. 

The subjects used in this study were 131 
research scientists (mathematicians, metallur- 
gists, chemists, etc.) working for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

All the variables were intercorrelated, with 
the following results: 

1. Age did not correlate with either cri- 
terion. The creativity criteria, then, are not con- 
taminated by the negligible accomplishment of 
growing older. 

2. The vocabulary test (our measures of 
general intelligence) did not correlate with either 
criterion. It should be kept in mind that this 
sample is from a highly selected group. The in- 
terpretation of these data that intelligence has 
nothing to do with creativity should, therefore, 
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be made very cautiously. However, some sup- 
port is offered by this study to other findings 
of a negligible relationship between creativity 
and intelligence. 

3. The two criteria do not correlate with 
each other. The number of publications seems 
to have nothing directly to do with supervisor's 
ratings of creativity, and vice versa. 

- 4. Four of the scores derived from the 
Guilford tests were significantly related to 
supervisors’ ratings. These scores were Word 
Association (H), Unusual Uses (L), Common 
Situations (F) and Plot Titles (H). Scores 
available if you write for them. 

5. Seven of the Guilford scores were sig- 
nificantly related to number ‘of publications. 
These scores were Unusual Uses (H), Common 
Situations (T), Common Situations (F1), Plot 
Titles (L) Consequences (H), Brick Uses (T), 
and Brick Uses (Fl). None of the scores was 
related significantly to both criteria. 

The significantly related scores were then 
used as a composite to predict the criteria. The 


multiple R between the ratings criterion and 
its predictors was 423 (which shrank to .394 


after the usual correction was applied). The 
multiple R between the publications criterion 
and its predictors was .367 (R = .305). 

The correlations obtained were something 
short of sensationally large, but several things 
must be kept in mind: 

1. These correlations were obtained in an 
already restricted group on the creativity char- 
acteristics. If the group had been more hetero- 
geneous (like the group who make application 
at employment offices, for instance), the correla- 
tions would almost certainly have been consider- 
ably higher. 

2. The criteria were far from ideal. The re- 
liability of the ratings could be questioned, and 
the appropriateness of the publications is open 
to debate. 

In view of these two major difficulties in 
the experimental situation (not to mention a 
nost of minor ones), the results obtained appear 
to be quite worth while, especially in selection 
situations in which the problem is to pick out of 
a fairly general group those who are most likely 
to be rated high on creativity by their super- 
visors. 
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Group Psychotherapy in 
Labor Relations: A Case Study 


ENERATED BY a kind of “social conscience” 
G industrial management has accorded in- 
creasing attention to that area euphemistically 
referred to as Human Relations; and, it has 
even seen fit to venture into fields of endeavor 
which it formerly considered to be foreign to 
its interests and needs. From its technological 
and mechanical orientation industrial manage- 
ment’s emphasis has been slowly channeled into 
a biosocial awareness of the importance of the 
personal equation; that the individual and his 
work group are permanent and inexorable 
sources of both pain and pleasure in industrial 
life. A most interesting aspect, incidentally, 
about this awakening of management to the 
need for “humanizing” its organization along 
predetermined lines (paralleling technologic im 
provements of its operations), which can be 
classified as psychengineering, is the abject fail- 
ure of the social organization to comprehend 
the nature and complexity of the problems of 
m inagement. 

As a consequence neither management nor 
employees have found a way to successfully 
bridge their misunderstandings and develop an 
empathic response aimed at reducing conflicts 
and tensions. With the advent of unionism the 
effort to understand one another and work in 
harmony has not been noticeably narrowed; and 
with each passing year more ways and means 
for formalizing the avenues of understanding 
and communication have arisen. And, with each 
new need or demand a new method, technique 
or procedure had to be evolved to assist both 
management and the union in the pursuance 
of their efforts to more effectively deal with 
one another; the individual demand has given 
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A play-by-play description of the use of 
role-playing to educate labor relations 
supervisors. The aim was to give the 
participants insight into their manner of 
handling grievances. A play-back of the 
tape recorded meetings brought ont ed- 
ditional findings. 





way to collective bargaining; the informal un 
derstanding is now a written contract; the per 
sonal gripe becomes a formal grievance, ad in- 
finitum. 

As a direct result of union-management re- 
lations the grievance has assumed overriding 
importance as a powerful instrument in labor 
relations. Unfortunately, it has also become a 
means whereby it has been used both in- 
judiciously and with malice as often as not. 
With an increase in the volume of grievances, 
concomitantly management has had to increase 
its labor relations staff as well as continually 
train them in the fine art of effectively disposing 
of grievances. 

There are an estimated 100,000 collective 
bargaining agreements in force today. These 
agreements, with their built-in due process ma 
chinery—the grievance procedure and _ arbitra- 
tion—protect the personal rights of each worker 
just as the due process clause and the other 
articles of the Constitution of the United States 
protect the personal rights of every citizen. Since 
a grievance can generally be defined in terms 
of anything related to the job situation which 
in employee thinks or feels is wrong—be it 
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either real or imaginary—the grievance ma- 
chinery is essentially designed to answer prob- 
lems once they have occurred. 


Grievances Accumulated 

A large steel company with a long history 
of labor unrest—work stoppages, work slow- 
downs, and strikes—found itself facing an in- 
creasing numbering of grievances with cach 
passing year since the war. The past year was 
an espectally turbulent one which eventually 
culminated in a two week strike because the 
union claimed over 1000 of their grievances 
were not satisfactorily disposed of. (Actually, 
some 600 grievances had been resolved, albeit 
not to the complete satisfaction of all union 
officers, with another 400 grievances being in 


the various steps of the grievance machinery. 


Nevertheless, 400 grievances is a sizable number 
to cope with particularly in view of the fact 
a sister company with the same labor force had 
less than one-tenth of that number over the same 
time span.) 

Over the previous four years top management 
had been changed three times in an effort to 
find an effective team which could make plant 
operations profitable and straighten out its labor 
problems simultaneously. Also, during this peri 
od the Labor Relations Director and his staff of 
ten supervisors conscientiously sought to im- 
prove their skills by undertaking both formal 
and informal means of self and group improve- 
ment. Apparently, in spite of all efforts, labor- 
management relations deteriorated steadily and 
the labor relations supervisors were being 
“swamped” with grievances. Each labor rela- 
tions supervisor was assigned to a given mill 
and he was fully responsible for handling all 
grievances which arose in his bailiwick. The 
work load became unbearable; it stretched from 
a 5-day work week into six, and from 40 hours 
to 60 hours per work week. 

A meeting with the industrial relations ex- 
ecutives led to a decision that a new, radically 
different method was needed to assist the labor 
relations staff out of their dilemma. It was de- 
termined we had to deal with the attitudes and 
psychodynamics of each supervisor’s way of 


working rather than concentrating on the me- 
chanical aspects. Such a course of action neces- 
sitated two procedures being applied: (1) ini- 
tially setting up a non-directive, permissive cli- 
mate of self-examination and _ self-evaluation, 
and (2) moving into a more directed, critique- 
centered direction geared toward re-orienting 
each supervisor's skills and capabilities. Inherent 
in these procedures is an application which per- 
tains to education as well as other fields of en- 
deavor: where there is a need to build it should 
be a solid foundation. If the foundation is solid 
the superstructure will be secure; if it is weak 
it cannot adequately support the structure built 
onto it. 


Supervisors Needed New Orientation 

One of the essential tasks therefore is to ac- 
quaint the supervisors with the manner in 
which they think, feel and behave; then, by 
means of group discussion and evaluation, to 
develop insights and awareness into what they 
do and how they do it so they can take correc- 
tive or remedial steps to alter (and improve) 
their own methods in handling grievances. 
Once this foundation of how they feel, perceive 
and react to persons, places, and situations is 
examined and evaluated the next step is to 
move in the direction of strengthening the me- 
chanics of how to both effectively and efficiently 
operate in handling grievances. 

The central problem to be faced here is one 
of having a person learn about himself not as 
he sees his action but as others do. We do not 
see things as THEY are but as we are! This 
usually involves having the person unlearn 
something and training or retraining him be- 
fore a difference in behavior comes about. Fur- 
thermore, it is felt a more expeditious and bene- 
ficial therapeutic effect would be evidenced if 
one’s peers rather than an outsider acted as the 
primary agents in propagating change. 

Two weeks prior to the first meeting the 
Labor Relations Director informed the ten La- 
bor Relations supervisors that a new series of 
special meetings was to begin and that each 
man was to come prepared to fully present and 
discuss a current grievance or one which he has 
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recently handled and is still in the process of 
being adjudicated. These meetings were to be 
of two hours duration, after regular working 
hours, and to be preceded by a dinner in the 
company dining room. 

At the initial meeting the author explained 
the aims and purposes of the forthcoming series 
of meetings, together with outlining a general 
description of some of the techniques and pro- 
cedures to be utilized during the course of the 
meetings. The group was asked for permission 
to tape record each meeting so each could be 
used to review and evaluate the entire mecting 
after which the tape would be erased. The 
training group normally consisted of the Labor 
Relations Director, the ten supervisors, and the 
two heads of the Industrial Relations Depart 
ment. 

Basically, a less intensive form of group 
therapy than is conducted in a normal clinical 
session was called for inasmuch as these super- 
visors were not disturbed or neurotic. The pri- 
mary aim of these meetings was to critically 
examine the skills and capacities these super 
visors used in the normal conduct of their af 
fairs, and to suggest remedial and corrective 
measures which will make the supervisors per- 
sonally more effective, in the future. 

After the initial briefing then the author 
arbitrarily called upon one of the Labor Rela- 
tions supervisors to stand before the group near 
a chartpad (which could be used to provide 
visual assistance in whatever manner the super- 
visor saw fit), and make his presentation. The 
room arrangement was such that all participants 
were seated in a semi-circle with the person 
making the presentation at the open end of the 
semi-circle. The time it took to make a com- 
plete presentation of the facts behind a griev- 
ance together with the supportive evidence, 
which included records, statements from the 
principals, work samples, etc., varied with the 
nature of the grievance, but the mean time was 
45 minutes. 


Questions Welcomed 
After the presentation was concluded each 
participant was allowed, in turn, to first ask 


questions and second suggest alternative courses 
of action, procedures or methods to be em- 
ployed. (It was agreed by all participants no 
interruptions would be permitted during a pres 
entation, but a question could be asked which 
served to clarify or explain an obscure, unusual 
or involved point.) Questions were asked of the 
supervisor making the presentation in order to 
obtain information or raise questions pertaining 
to: (1) unanswered or unclear problems or 
statements germane to the handling of the 
grievance; (2) new interpretations or ways ol 
looking at the grievance and what is involved 
in it; and (3) tieing up loose ends or flaws 
which require additional attention and/or con 
sideration. 


After each participant had asked his ques 
tions the next step centered about suggesting 
different methods or means for handling this 
particular grievance. If any differences occurred 


in this step, role-playing was utilized in an 


effort to secure a more realistic understanding 


rather than a mere recital of one’s convictions 


or hunches. 

The following phase in the procedure was 
one of extreme importance because it aimed at 
crystallizing the entire presentation and discus- 
sion into three problem areas which were to be 
answered on the basis of the accumulated fund 
of information: (1) what are the key issues 
involved in this grievance and why? (2) what 
is or should be management's position with re 
spect to these issues and why? and (3) what 
does the union expect to gain by this grievance, 
and what implications does it hold for manage- 
ment? In most instances little disagreement 
was evidenced in conjunction with the first two 
problem areas, but the third one oftentimes 
proved difficult to answer. It was at this junc- 
ture that one’s empathic ability was truly tested 
by a series of role-playing scenes. Those role- 
playing experiences proved most enlightening 
and valuable from two standpoints: (1) it re- 
vealed the inflexible, obdurate orientation of 
some of the supervisors, and (2) it opened up 
some supervisors’ eyes to the hidden purposes 
which often underlie the filing of grievances 
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under various sections of the labor contract. 
(Another interesting finding which was uncov- 
ered and which paralleled what actually oc- 
curred in grievance hearings was the withhold- 
ing of facts at the first step by the union.) 

Up to this point the entire proceeding had 
been problem-centered with little attention paid 
to the personality dynamics of the supervisor 
making the presentation. Therefore, the next 
order of business was to view the presentation 
in terms of the personal make-up of the super- 
visor, and to relate his actions or inactions 
against a background of his intellectual, emo- 
tional and behavioral traits. Here the entire 
group discussed and evaluated the presentation 
as to the soundness of the investigation, validity 
of the evidence, reliability of the witnesses, the 
feelings and attitudes of the labor relations 
supervisor, and the like. 


Shortcomings Listed 

From this sort of a personal evaluation a 
constructive list of the shortcomings of the 
supervisor and the way he handled the griev- 
ance was made, together with follow-up action 
to be taken, corrective action to be made in view 
of one’s personality failings, and a follow-up re- 
port on the nature of improvement made. Final- 
ly, the entire meeting was summarized by the 
author with special attention being devoted to 
the assessment of both the supervisor's strengths 
and weaknesses relative to the grievance and 
his own psychodynamics. 

Before the next scheduled meeting the tape 
recording of the previous meeting was played 
back by the author and reviewed. This proved 
to be a most helpful procedure because these 
playbacks often led to the isolation and identifi- 
cation of other personality and mechanical 
shortcomings in the presentation. The presen- 
tation of Supervisor Einer provides an excellent 
illustration.. A careful study of his recorded 
presentation revealed the following findings 
which were missed by the group, and which 
were “news” to the supervisor himself: (1) of 
the 39 questions which were directed at him, he 
never allowed any of the supervisors to com- 
plete their questions before he began to answer 


back; (2) he invariably reacted to certain key 
words with alacrity, eg. “you didn’t find 
out ...,” “shouldn’t you have .. .,” (3) he 
referred to the union or union representatives 
with the adjective “damned,” e.g., “that damned 
steward,” or this “damned union”; (4) his man- 
ner in dealing with line employees was always 
deprecatory and sardonic; and (5) in response 
to asked questions, he often times allowed his 
answer to be both discursive and desultory, sel- 
dom getting at the crux of the matter. 

This use of a group therapy approach in 
the attempt to understand the relationship be- 
tween one’s personality dynamics and the man- 
ner in which he wrestles with job related prob- 
lems is finding a gradual acceptance in indus- 
try. Inherent in this acceptance is the belief 
that a problem situation can not be separated 
from the person (or persons) involved in it. As 
a result of this series of meetings with the labor 
relations supervisors, and a half year training 
program which followed; the personal effective- 
ness of supervisors was increased as measured 
by the rate of grievance disposition which was 
nearly doubled over an eight-month period. 


Editor to Reader 
(Continued from page 5) 


quainted from his reading with the literary 
speech of the English language he hesitates to 


use it.” 


“The descriptive grammarian believes that 
a child should be taught English but he would 
like to see the child taught the English used by 
his educated contemporaries—not some pedantic, 
theoretical English designed chiefly to mark the 
imagined superiority of the designer.” 





Here’s a little problem in philosophy. 
Sometime when you have a few spare 
moments, try to think of some other basic 
principle that would cure all the world’s 
ills faster than the Golden Rule put into 


action. 


—Friendly Adventurer 








What Industry Doesn’t Know 
About Rats: A Note on Incentives 


NE MIGHT as well admit from the begin- 
C) ning that there is a lot of difference be- 
tween human beings and rats. That, at least, 
is something in our favor. But there is some- 
thing to be said in favor of rats too. In the 
laboratory, white rats are used to pre-test almost 
everything—the effects of hunger, thirst, shock, 
diet, drugs, and all types of rewards and punish 
ments. Many of the results of the laboratory 
are not directly transferable to human situa 
tions, but they suggest possibilities. These possi- 
bilities are then tested on the human level as 
situations present themselves or as they can be 
arranged. 

Personnel people are lucky. They have the 
envious opportunity, within bounds, of suggest- 
ing and trying in real situations various meth 
ods of increasing human welfare and produc- 
tivity. In a sense, personnel administrators are 
the judges of hundreds of crack-pot ideas 
dreamed up in a laboratory and run on rats 
sometimes by people who hardly know what 
people look like. It is in this “for-what-it's- 
worth” sense that the following brief notes on 
industrial incentives are presented. 


Decisions! Decisions! 

Rat-wise we know that we can get more 
‘work” done by positive incentives than by 
negative incentives. The rule is simple: reward 
instead of punish. This rule has been tried many 
hundreds of times on the human level both in 
side and outside laboratories, and found gen- 
erally to hold true. The essence of the principle 
is that the living organism by the very fact that 
it is alive, must move and make decisions. 

In the course of a day any worker will 
make thousands of trivial and not-so-trivial de- 


cisions. He will exhibit behavior both pleasing 
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Motivation is in the news today. Keeping 
the average employee interested in top 
performance is becoming more difficult 
as jobs become more routine. Reasoning 
from laboratory rat’s behavior suggests 


one remedy. 





and unpleasing to his employer and associates 


Our goal is to have an increasing percentage of 
these decisions and behaviors concur with the 
goals of the organization. 

Since a living human being cannot stop 
deciding, behaving, thinking, feeling, we will 
be doing only half a job by merely restricting 
uncooperative acts. For maximum efficiency, 
the unproductive acts should be directly r 
placed by productive acts. Realistic personne! 
policies, then, should aim at substituting rather 
than simply increasing or decreasing certain 
activities. 

Wages Versus Rewards 

The best way to accomplish this substitu 
tion which has been suggested seems to be by 
rewarding the individual whenever he docs 
well. This is practiced so widely that it seems 
trite to mention it. “Incentive plans” and “bonus 
systems” are presumably based on the reward 
principle, but there is one aspect of this “re 


warding” which is seldom mentioned and 


which on a wide scale is almost never used. 
Incentive plans or similar programs assume 
that the person both can do and knows what 
to do to get the extra money, prestige, or 
whatever. The catch is that if the person knows 
explicitly what he has to do, it is in a strict 


sense no longer a reward. It is a wage, not a 
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gift; it is something offered, not given. Or if 
one still wishes to call something offered and 
worked for “a reward,” then at least take note 
of the difference between that which is given 
without being consciously worked for and that 
which is earned. 

The present methods of bonuses and incen- 
tives are fine if the purpose is merely to weight 
one side of an issue (¢.g. to work harder, to 
stay with a company) and then let the employee 
decide. The usual systems are valuable tools, 
and we can predict statistically fairly well what 
will happen. But if we want a more powerful 
tool, if we want to do more than weight one 
side of an issue, if we want to teach new be- 
havier or attitudes or thinking, then we might 
profitably look for something other than piece- 
work, over-time, or other traditional incentive 
plans. 


Rats, Delinquents, and “the Clue” 


Back to the rats. When one wants a rat to 
learn to run a maze and to turn in a certain 
direction, he puts food in the goal box. How 
much food and how often the food is put there 
will determine how well the rat will do. Experi- 
ments of this kind are widely reported. But 
a common little warm-up technique not often 
mentioned is the way one gets the rat down 
through the maze the first time. Normally the 
rat will remain for long periods huddled in one 
corner; eventually and slowly he will begin to 
explore. The quicker way is to drop a food 
pellet just in front of the rat. When he finishes 
it, drop another pellet a little further down and 
so forth until the food in the goal box is reached. 

Very recently, a couple of enterprising ex- 
perimenters tried a similar system on hard-core 
delinquents picked off the streets of a large 
Eastern city. The city subway was pictured as 
the maze and the delinquents as the rats (only 
in a technical sense of course!). A graph was 
kept of the times the delinquents arrived for 
work at the laboratory. By instituting an un- 
expected reward system using money, food, and 
verbal praise, the experimenters were able to get 
the boys who were arriving about two hours 


early or late the first week to arrive within five 
minutes the third week. The boys, like the rats, 
did not expect these rewards; from their view 
the rewards were unearned, unexpected, sur- 
prising. Only from the viewpoint of the per- 
sons seeing the larger situation—the experi- 
menters in this case —were the rewards de- 
served because they were anticipated to be in- 
strumental in effecting a new mode of behavior. 

The clue to the whole procedure appears 
to be somehow connected to “the unexpected.” 
Perhaps in our routinized, mechanized, detail- 
recording shops and offices we have overlooked 
the ancient intrument which nature used to 
make men civilized—unexpected events. To the 
extent that personnel administrators have con- 
trol of desired motivators (e.g. money, prestige, 
praise, physical environments, vacations), to that 
extent will they have the ability to exchange old 
attitudes and behaviors for new attitudes and 
behaviors. 

Planned wages, year-end bonuses, incentive 
schemes, are not, in a special technical sense, 
rewards. Perhaps there is something important 
to learn even from the lowly white rat. No- 
body, of course, really knows very much, but 
there are indications that when education and 
industry finally discover and are able to utilize 
the power of unexpected compensation a new 
era of human relations will have begun. 


Personnel Directors in a Multi-Plant 


Operation 
(Continued from page 11) 
in the same enterprise. Once established, ac- 
cepted and properly observed, good organization 
principles are followed with an almost complete 
lack of awareness that they are being followed. 
And the more decentralized a company becomes, 
the greater the need becomes for properly un- 
derstanding and observing the differences he- 


tween functional and direct control. 





Successful ideas are the result of slow 

growth. It is perseverance in the pursuit 

of ideas that is really wanted. ; 
—Alexander Graham Bell 








As You Were Saying— 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY IN TAIWAN 


HE following interesting example of Indus- 
sy trial Democracy as practised in Taiwan 
(Formosa) came from Mr. Kwong-hwa Liu, 
Chief of Training Division, Taiwan Sugar 
Corporation. He says: 

In the industrial and business world gen- 
erally, a more democratic conception of the ad- 
ministrative process is finding increasing favor 
among practical and progressive administrators. 
According to the new view, the functions of 
formulating and executing the policy on pro- 
duction and sales should not be sharply di- 
vorced. When the employees who are to carry 
out the policy have a hand in its formulation, 
the policy is often more soundly conceived and 
more effectively executed. Group responsibility 
for the formulation of policy discourages private 
griping, develops pride in the organization, and 
in accomplishing these ends makes every mem- 
ber of the organization endeavor to contribute 
the best of his efforts for the benefit of all. 

Thus for industry and business to promote 
production and teamwork, sound relationships 
with employees must be maintained by keeping 
close contact with them: They must know their 
responsibility for getting out production and 
effecting teamwork. Group discussion is one 
way of serving this understanding, developing 
employees job interest and solving problems. 

A good discussion might be called Group 
Thinking in which those who have something 
to say about the probiems can share their infor- 
mation, ideas, and opinions with their fellows. 

It must not be supposed that the conference 
table possesses the magic property of generating 
wisdom when rubbed simultaneously by a dozen 
pairs of elbows. Success depends very much on 
the skills brought to the table by the leader and 
participants. It depends also on the physical 
arrangements that have been made in advance 
of the meeting, on the make-up and attitude of 
the group itself, on the question selected for dis- 


cussion, and on the leader's provision for mak- 
ing information available to the group. 

The topic chosen must be one that the par- 
ticipants can do something about, i.e., take ac- 
tion, make a decision, make recommendations, 
or decide that something can be done. It should 
not be too large to cover in the time available. 

The good discussion leader is a genial, 
friendly person, courteous and considerate to the 
members of his group, and genuinely interested 
in them as persons. 

One special responsibility of the leader is to 
create and maintain the atmosphere of good 
will essential to good group thinking. He should 
appear impartial toward the ideas expressed. 

In choosing a discussion leader, one should 
find out: 

1. Is he interested in training activities? 
Does he believe that training is worth while? 
Does he support training prograrns? Does he 
sincerely like to help people? 

2. Does he know the subject? Is there 
some part of a supervisory job he does excep- 
tionally well? 

3. Does he have real ability to lead a dis- 
cussion? Has he taken a course in conference 
leadership or has he shown exceptional native 
ability to stimulate group discussion and group 
participation in the training or problem solv- 
ing? Does he realize the values of participation 
by participants? Will he welcome your assist- 
ance in planning his presentation? 

4. Does he have time to prepare for and 
lead a discussion? 

Now we come to the role that is played by 
those who take part in or, in short, the partici- 
pants of a discussion. 

To be of good attitudes, the participants 
should always show friendliness and courtesy. 
Toward the ideas presented in discussion the 
desirable attitude is openmindedness. So far as 
is humanly possible our attitude in discussion 
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should be that of the inquirer rather than of the 
advocate. Toward the discussion as a whole 
the member's attitude should be one of lively 
and sympathetic interest. 

To develop the wholesome discussion habits, 
first, one must speak up, for cooperative think- 
ing is possible when mind reacts to mind. The 
suggestion that one should participate freely 
does not mean that he should interrupt others. 
When two are talking at the same time, nothing 
useful is happening. One must follow the ball. 
The thoughtful member of a discussion group 
keeps his eye on the agenda and remembers 
what issue is at the moment under discussion; 
he listens carefully to what the fellow is saying 
and makes the effort necessary to understand; 
when he speaks, he speaks to him, keeping it 
brief. One should avoid name calling. Name 
calling words and other language tinged with 
emotion is likely to set off a chain reaction of 
recrimination that makes the subject too hot to 
handle. 

We have discussed how to open and con- 
duct group discussion. Now let us have a look 
at the effects we may expect on the work situa- 
tion, group members, and on supervisors’ job. 

The effects we may expect on the work unit 
are that it becomes routine for the group to want 
to get together to discuss production problems 
because better solutions are developed. Em- 
ployees become conscious of work problems and 
bring them to supervisor's attention; production 
bottlenecks are more quickly solved; time taken 
from production is more than made up. 

The effects we may expect on morale are 
that friction and jealousy often give way to co- 
operation and good will through personal ac- 
quaintanceship; better understanding of the 
“reasons why” increases interest and job satis- 


faction; morale is raised by reason of recognition 
received. 

The effects on the supervisor’s job are that 
his group puts all its experience and resources 
to work for him; he can really rely on a pool 
of experience greater than that of any individ- 
ual; his group will learn to arrive quickly at 
practical ways to improve the work; his job be- 
comes easier and group accomplishments more 
successful and he is recognized as knowing how 
to utilize people to accomplish. 

The leader’s first responsibility in preparing 
to lead a discussion is to study the topic, every 
phrase and sentence of which should be scruti- 
nized for every implication. He should have a 
complete and ready knowledge of all the facts. 
It is not enough for the leader to know the 
facts in the topic, he must also explore the im- 
plications or meanings they hold. What feel- 
ings do they express, what motives underlie 
them, what is their relationship to the facts? 
Advance study prepares him to ask questions 
that will assist the group to make a comprehen- 
sive analysis to weigh the facts with their emo- 
tional implications. 

What is the immediate problem in the 
topic? Is there also a long range problem? 
Is there more than one problem of either type? 
By asking himself those questions he can help 
the group locate problems and discover signifi- 
cant facts that support or refute their diagnosis. 
The leader must strive to foresee the solutions 
that may be offered by the group. He should 
analyze those solutions in advance, to determine 
how they may be developed and justified dur- 
ing discussion. What weaknesses do those solu- 
tions have? What effect will they have on the 
organization? Are they easily put into effect? 


How? 


THE SPONSOR SYSTEM OF ORIENTATION 


ANY personnel problems are common to 
industry and military organizations. Mr. 


A. John Falk, Jr. now Manager of the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Company of 
Washington, D. C., sent us an account of the 


orientation program at Chanute Air Force Base, 
Illinois, as administered in 1958 when he was on 
active duty as Commander of the 3354 School 
Squadron there. 

The 3354th Squadron, writes Mr. Falk, is a 
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500 man “line” organization which provides stu- 
dent airmen with ten weeks of basic military 
training and simultaneously conducts nineteen 
weeks of training in aircraft electrical systems 
repair. 

Squadron personnel number 500 men, 400 
of whom are young student airmen only recently 
enlisted in the Air Force (These men enlist and 
complete four weeks in-processing at another 
Base before arriving at Chanute.) Each week 
in 1958 approximately sixteen student airmen 
arrived in the 3354th, and sixteen graduated and 
were sent to their Base of permanent assignment. 

The outline of information to be imparted in 
the Orientation Program was originally prepared 
by the School Personnel Staff. The Program 
itself was expanded and implemented by squad 
ron personnel, i.c., “line personnel.” It is com 
posed of a series of briefings by key personnel, 
visual aids, a brochure, and an adaptation of the 
“Sponsor System.” ; 

The sixteen new students are greeted by a 
permanent party airman on arrival. Initially 
they are asked to complete various forms such 
as a locator card, training data card, religious 
preference card, etc. Still under the guidance 
of the man who grected them they draw living 
necessities such as bedding, beds, lockers, as well 
as a quarters assignment. At this juncture he 
arranges for them to have lunch. Later in the 
day, and never more than five hours after ar 
rival, the incoming students are met and ad- 
dressed by the Squadron Commander. This 
presentation takes place in the squadron study 
room, an attractive room furnished with drapes, 
comfortable chairs, and other appointments cal 
culated to create an atmosphere conducive to 
study. This portion of the orientation is infor 
mal and each man is encouraged to ask ques- 
tions. The following topics are covered during 
a one and a half hour period: 

1. Introduction and welcome. 


2. Description of the objectives to be 


achieved during training. 

History of Chanute Air Force Base. 
Enumeration of recreation facilities 
(clubs, bowling alley, theaters, gyms, 





roller rink, library, etc.). 
Tracing of Air Force organization from 
the Commander-in-Chief to the Tacti- 
cal Instructor. 
Discussion of the Honor Squadron 
Measurement Plan. 
Conduct and appearance on and off 
Base. 
Leave and liberty pass policies. 
Discussion of important squadron and 
Base regulations 

10. Safety and fire prevention. 

11. Discussion of AWOL (leaving the 
Base without authority). 

12. Miscellaneous—pay day, mail privileges, 

etc. 

13. Responsibilty to aircrew members, the 

Air Force, and the taxpayer. 
This briefing utilizes color slides for illustration. 
For example, when describing recreational fa 
cilities, slides are shown depicting the golf 
course, bowling alley, theaters, swimming pool, 
etc. Each student is given a brochure produced 
within the Squadron entitled, “What Is There 
To Do In Your Spare Time On Chanute Air 
Force Base?” In it, each Base and squadron 
facility is extensively described and the student 
is urged to sample those that arouse his interest. 

The Commander's orientation completes 
the first day's activities for the new airmen. At 
this point an experienced student airman of 
known attitude and character is appointed to 
guide each new man. This sponsor accompanies 
the neophyte to the dinner meal and spends the 
evening illustrating how a footlocker is ar 
ranged, clothing displayed, and what is expected 
of him in arranging and maintaining his living 
area. The sponsor assists the new student dur 
ing his off-duty hours for two days, or until he 
shows that he has completed his initial adjust 
ment to his new squadron. 

The second day of the Orientation Program 
finds the new class meeting with the non-com- 
missioned officer in charge of the Training Sec 
tion. His discussion is highly informal and of 
ins 


pirational content. The presentation lasts for 


approximately twenty minutes and is designed 
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to engender pride and enthusiasm for the Air 
Force, the Squadron, and the individual. He 
discusses career opportunities and the impor- 
tance of character qualities such as honesty, 
hard work, fortitude, and drive. He describes 
the splendid record achieved by the Squadron 
in the past and the students’ role in future 
achievements. At the conclusion of this infor- 
mal meeting, he introduces the students to their 
immediate supervisor, the Tactical Instructor. 
It is he who will supervise the new men during 
their nineteen weeks training. To him the stu- 
dent turns when faced with a problem, a ques- 
tion, or just plain homesickness. The Tactical 
Instructor has daily contact with the student 
from this point onward. Through his firm but 
equitable leadership, and, on occasion, discipline, 
the new student is finally assimilated into the 
student group as a knowledgeable, confident 
airman, neat and clean in appearance and proud 
in his bearing. 


Results of the Orientation Program 


The results of personnel management tech- 


niques are seldom measurable in terms of pro- 
duction, statistics, or profits. However, clues 
can sometimes be found in such things as turn- 
over rates, suggestions, grievances, etc., as to 
the effectiveness of a new program. In the case 
of the 3354th School Squadron there are three 
statistical measurements that contain an indica- 
tion of the efficiency of the Orientation Pro- 
gram in effect during 1958. They are: the absent 
without leave rate (AWOL), honor. squadron 
competition standings, and barracks inspection 
reports. These three measurements reflect the 
height of morale and motivation manifested by 
squadron personnel. 

Veterans will readily recognize the AWOL 
rate as one that fluctuates in direct relation to 
morale in a military organization. 

The honor squadron competition standings 
are a monthly resultant of the Honor Squadron 
Measurement Plan. This Plan is a tool of man- 
agement that measures the efficiency with which 
the eight squadrons included in the 3345th Tech- 
nical School are administered. Through in- 


spections and records the Plan measures squad- 
ron morale and motivation as reflected in acci- 
dent prevention, AWOL prevention, marching, 
athletic programs, cleanliness, uniformity of 
barracks, etc. Each month, results are published 
ranking the eight squadrons from first through 
eighth. 

The barracks inspection report is also a 
monthly measurement; it reflects the cleanliness, 
uniformity of facilities with written directives, 
safety, etc., of squadron living quarters. There 
are four inspections each month by special in- 
spection teams. The four weekly reports are 
combined into a monthly summary wherein the 
eight squadrons are ranked in the order of their 
standings. 

The following table compares 1958 results 
of the 3354th Squadron with 1957 in the three 
measurements previously described. 


3354TH Scnoot Squapron Resutts 
1957 AND 1958 
1958 1957 
Number of men AWOL ~~ eb 
Number of times first in honor 
squadron competition 
Number of times first in 
barracks inspections 2 


The results for 1958 represent a substantial im- 
provement when viewed in relation to the rec- 
ord established in 1957. A reduction in the num- 
ber of personnel AWOL from 34 to zero is 
perhaps the most remarkable achievement of 
the three. The marked resurgence in honor 
squadron standing and barracks maintenance 
reports indicate that there was a clearly defined 
improvement in attitude and morale during 
1958. This increase cannot be attributed to the 
Orientation Program alone. Many factors com- 
bined in raising squadron standards and meas- 
ured results: planning; competent supervision; 
good human relations; sound “rganization; and 
a host of others shared in this resultant. How- 
ever, within the Squadron there is a unanimity 
of feeling that the Orientation Program was 
a significant factor—a foundation on which was 
built a sound and well managed operation. 
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New Drensions in Coxvective Barcatninc. 
Davey, H. W., Kaltenborn, H. S., and Rutten- 
berg, S. H. (Eds.). New York: Harper & Bros., 
1959. 203 pps. $3.50. 

It is indeed a rare occasion when nine au- 
thors contribute to a single volume a series of 
exceptional chapters, and, perhaps even more 
unusual is the consistency of views even though 
each chapter represents an individual effort. As 
the editors indicate—and a prudent move it was 
—this volume “rests on the fact that all chapters 
deal with problems of current significance in 
collective bargaining.” 

Kahn and Seidman forthrightly review the 
effects of the AFL-CIO merger on collective 
bargaining; Kahn gives a broad gauge appraisal 
of the jurisdictional problem, whereas Seidman 
focuses on this specific problem in the meat 
packing industry. Aronson manages to succinctly, 
yet skillfully, present the challenge to collective 
bargaining by automation. McConnell, Barbash 
& Miller all tackle with deftness the sundry 
relationships of collective bargaining and em- 
ploye security—SUB (Supplemental Unemploy- 
ment Benefit) plans, Health and Welfare Plans 
and Governmental Programs (e.g., OASI), re- 
spectively. Both Steiber and Garbarino present 
the various facets of the effects of long-term 
contracts in prospective and retrospect. Finally, 
Davey highlights some pertinent aspects of the 
Taft-Hartley Act affecting collective bargaining 
relationships. 

On balance, each chapter is written in a 
fairly uncomplicated manner (considering the 
subject matter, for the most part, is complex in 
nature), and in an objective framework, albeit 
every so often a tinge of labor bias appears—but 
not by deliberate opt, I suspect. Each author has 
undertaken an applied research (literature) ap- 
proach to his problem and provides a meaning- 
ful historical review of it. This has been done 


with care, sacrificing details and yet providing 
a comprehensive and, in a number of instances, 
engrossing account of the variegated problems 
connected with collective bargaining. 

“New Dimensions in Collective Bargaining” 
is a useful resource volume and certainly is 
worth supplementing one’s reference bookshelf 
with it. It can be comfortably read in three 
hours time, but it is a heavyweight in reading 
content. 


B. J. Sperorr 


THe Twenty Minute Liretime: A Guide to 
Career Planning. By Gavin A. Pitt, with as- 
sistance of Richard W. Smith. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. 178 pages. 
$1.95 paper bound, $2.95 cloth bound. 


College counselors will want every student 
to read this book, while recruiters who visit 
schools for industrial firms will fervently hope 
students never learn of its existence. 

The book is designed for college students 
who have already made their choice of an occu- 
pation and who are now faced with a second 
crucial decision, i.c.. where and how to practice 
their profession within the complex framework 
of our modern work world. Often, this decision 
is made in a twenty minute interview with a 
recruiter sent to lure innocents into a career 
commitment with the “Big Corporation” which, 
good or bad, could last a lifetime. It is from 
this that the book derives its name. 

The author states the book “is not a treatise 
on vocational guidance” nor “a comprehensive 
guide to employment.” However, it does seem 
uniquely prepared to supplement both these 
phases of student counseling. Students can be 
referred to a considerable body of printed ma- 
terial on the academic training needed for an 
area of work and on the nature of top level jobs. 
But, what may happen to them as they bridge 
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the years between graduation and the hoped 
for pinnacle of success is a complete blank in 
the literature. This book fills the gap by clearly 
depicting the nature of beginning jobs, lines of 
upward mobility, possibilities of dead ends, com- 
parative income to be expected, and the price 
of success in practically every area of work 
available today. 

An astounding amount of practical infor- 
mation is crammed into this small volume, in- 
formation ordinarily learned only through long 
experience in the work world. In addition, it is 
replete with concrete advice on how to prepare 
carefully for the crucial second decision and with 
pointed questions students should ask of college 
recruiters or other employment interviewers. If 
the author’s advice is followed, the latter will 
find themselves facing young men not easily 
satisfied with glib promises. They had best be 
equipped with cold facts and figures. 

While the book is intended for the college 
senior it is also a perceptive view of current 
use, and waste, of work talent in our society 


Perhaps all persons in charge of employment 
everywhere ought read it to see, with fresh 
eyes, the effects of their own personnel policies. 
Auice Gustav 
New York University 


“Company CLIMATE AND Creativity,” prepared 
by Deutsch and Shea, Inc. Published by Indus- 
trial Relations News, New York. 103 pages, 
price $10.00. 

“How to establish an organizational climate 
which maximizes the production of creative 
ideas” is the theme of this volume. It is a survey 
of the views of 105 scientists and administrators. 
As such it has the strengths and the weaknesses 
of a canvassing and assemblage of varied views 
on a wide variety of issues bearing upon the en 
couragement of creativity. 

There are valuable insights and many useful 
practical suggestions here. Any executive who 
would like to move forward with the cultiva- 
tion of creativity as a controlling motive in his 
own organization would be well repaid by a 
study of this evidence. 

The literature in this area is sparse and by 


no means unanimous in its analysis of chal. 
lenges and creative methods. This makes the 
bibliography of 68 references of special value. 
We are clearly on the pioneering edge of a 
newly emphasized problem of critical impor- 
tance. And all first-hand evidence is useful. 

The relative novelty of this topic surely in- 
dicates the need for more research, more evi- 
dence, and more recounting of successful experi- 
ments. This book should help in that direction. 

Orpway Trap 
Tue AppraisaL Inreaview. By Norman R. F. 
Maier. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1958. 246 pages. $5.95. 

The author in this book uses a most un- 
usual device which made his material excep- 
tionally interesting to me. He reports transcrip- 
tions showing how the same appraisal interview 
(and the same case material) was handled by 
role players using three different methods. Each 
method was demonstrated twice, making six 
times in all. The three methods of handling 
the interview, between a section head and one 
of his supervisors, are called the “Tell and Sell 
Method,” the “Tell and Listen Method,” and 
the “Problem-Solving Approach.” 

The author says: “One of the unique values 
of the Problem-Solving approach is the fact that 
it affords both of the participants a highly 
favorable opportunity for learning and com- 
municating. Usually one thinks of training and 
developing others as a one-way gain, in that the 
superior gives knowledge and know-how while 
the subordinate receives them. The Prodlem- 
Solving approach, like the Tell and Listen 
method, offers the interviewer an opportunity 
to learn, since it stimulates upward communica- 
tion. However, it also creates a climate for high- 
quality decisions and changes, since it pools the 
views and thinking of persons most likely to 
have supplementary experiences. Resistance to 
change is a common experience and is an ob- 
stacle to progress under most circumstances, but 
the problem-solving approach does not merely 
remove sources of resistance, but also activates 
or stimulates change.” 

The book starts out with a chapter on The 
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Appraisa! Interview and Its Objectives; then a 
chapter telling why and how he set up his pro- 
cedure for Testing Three Methods with Case 
Material. The final three chapters deal with 
Problems Associated with Interview Styles, The 
Problem-Solving Interview and Executive De- 
velopment, and Improving Superior-Subordi- 
nate Relations. In the last chapter there is a 
statement of Some Deficiencies of the problem- 
solving interview, and of some Desirable By- 
Products. 

If you have an appraisal or job-counseling 
program which has bogged down or is not 
working as well as you had hoped, it seems to 
me this book may offer you many a valuable 
idea. Dr. Maier is a professor of psychology at 
the University of Michigan but his work is 
not academic or “text bookish.” He especially 
acknowledges the help of members of the execu- 
tive development program at United Air Lines 
in developing his material. 


Harrison Terrett 
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it’s Time to Tighten Up 
The Management Team! 


Costs must be cut and productivity 
upped—end your front line foremen will 
carry the lion's share of the load! 


@ So, they are going to need all the help you can give 
them—and that’s where Surzrvision can help YOU. 

e@ Used by hundreds of our most progressive companies 
Surravision carries on where formal supervisory train- 
ing leaves off—or if there is no formal training program, 
it can be a wonderful self-help for your foremen, super- 
visors, department heads. 

© Issued monthly, Supzrvision is a clearing house of 
ideas, methods, techniques for managing men and ma- 
chines—and getting the work out quicker, better and 
cheaper. 

@ And best of all Supervision works for you while you 
are off duty—as copies are mailed in individual wrappers 
to home addresses—where the men can read, study and 
absorb on leisure time. ; 


Send for your free sample copy and further 
informetion today! 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 











LABOR RELATIONS INSTITUTE 
1035 Standard Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Name of Company 
Street Address 
City 

Authorized By 





you must HAVE “WORK RULES FOR PROFIT” To REMAIN COMPETITIVE! 


This 20-chapter special report can help you establish Profitable work rules. Man- 
agement Rights, Controlled Production, and Feather-Bedding are but a few topics 
thoroughly analyzed. It is free with 3-month trial membership in Labor Relations 
Institute, entitling you to: 


1) Twice a month, the 16-page “Practical Methods In Labor Relations” 
2) Special Reports 3) Rush Bulletins 4) Spot-Check Information Service 


Total cost for complete service, including ‘‘Work Rules For Profit’’ is only 
$9.00. The coupon below is for your convenience in ordering. 


We accept your offer and enclose $9.00 for Trial Membership. 


Date . 











Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Tue Errects or Partiat Parrinc on ScALe 
Vatues Derivep FROM THE MetHop oF Pairep 
Comparisons. By W. W. Rambo, Oklahoma 
State University. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 43, No. 6, December, 1959, 379-381. 


Investigators sometimes hesitate to con- 
struct scales using paired comparisons because of 
the great number of observations needed to 
scale a set of stimuli. Various methods have been 
used in an attempt to cut down the computa- 
tional work involved in a complete pairing of 
the words or phrases to be ranked. The assump- 
tion has been that the scale values derived from 
the partial methods are similar to those which 
would have been obtained from a complete 
pairing. 

This study adds to the available informa- 
tion in this area by giving correlation coefficients 
estimating the relationship between scale values 
obtained from complete and partial pairing 
schedules. The stimuli used were 30 names of 
nationality groups. Each pair of names was on 
a separate card. The students who took part in 
the experiment were men and women enrolled 
in a psychology course. Each subject was asked 
to go through the pack of cards and to judge 
for each nationality group pair, which member 
of the pair was most preferred by the “average 
American.” The 60 subjects were randomly as- 
signed to six groups. The first group made 
judgments on 435 pairs which was the complete 
paired comparison schedule. The other five 
groups had partial pairing schedules which 
ranged from 375 to 75 pairs. These partial pair- 
ing schedules were worked out very carefully 
so that factors like pairs per stimulus, position 
preference, and order of presentation were con- 
trolled. 

The author concludes that “partial pairing 
scale values rather closely approximated those 
obtained from a complete pairing when the 
number of observations was reduced by as much 
as 50°, of the complete pairing matrix.” Reduc- 
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tion in the number of observations beyond this 
point modified the scale values somewhat more 
drastically. 

The relation of fatigue and boredom to the 
rating process is discussed. The degree of ac- 
curacy required in a certain kind of research 
may determine whether partial pairing or com- 
plete pairing should be used in constructing a 
scale. 


Emp.tovet Prererence Invenrory—A Forcep 
Cuoirce Measure or Emprovee Arrirupe. By 
Neil Miller and Norman Gekoski, Temple Uni- 
versity. Engineering and Industrial Psychology, 
Vol. 1, No. 3, Fall, 1959, 83-90. 


The authors describe in detail the construc- 
tion of an instrument to measure employee atti 
tudes. Attitude surveys are often inadequate be- 
cause they depend on the willingness of the 
workers to express their opinions, because the 
attitudes that management tries to measure are 
not necessarily the basic ones, and because the 
questions used are easy to manipulate in a 
favorable direction. The forced-choice method 
had been found useful in restricting bias in 
personality tests, so this method was applied to 
the development of the Employee Preference 
Inventory. 

The original items to be used in construct- 
ing the inventory were obtained by administer 
ing 120 sentence completion stems to several 
groups of workers at different occupational 
levels in six companies. This was done to make 
sure that the instrument would represent areas 
of concern to the workers as well as to manage- 
ment. These sentence completion stems repre- 
sented a wide variety of areas and four thou- 
sands items were collected. These items were 
sorted independently by three psychologists into 
four groups. The groupings dealt with attitudes 
toward supervision, the job, the company and 
co-workers. 1760 items were retained where the 
psychologists agreed in the sorting. The authors 
selected 300 items from these so as to have 75 
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from each of the four areas. These items were 
made into two preliminary forms. 

Preference values were obtained for each 
item by having each worker indicate on a five- 
point scale how he would like others to think 
that he held such opinions. Discrimination 
values were determined by asking groups of 
workers to respond to the items in terms of the 
“best” or “worst” workers known to them. 

When the preference value and the dis- 
crimination value for each item had been de- 
termined it was possible to combine them in 
pairs. The final inventory is made up of 132 
pairs and yields scores which show the attitude 
of the worker toward (1) Supervision, (2) The 

Job, (3) The Company, and (4) Co-Workers. 
‘The first validation study was done with 34 
women clerical workers. The criterion measures 
used were supervisor ratings and peer ranks of 
each employee. The validating group is small 
but the correlations between Inventory area 
scores and the ratings were high enough to be 
encouraging. Further validation studies are in 
progress. 

This study emphasizes again the vast 
amount of research and statistical work that 
must be done before an instrument of this type 
can be offered for use in the industrial situation. 





Fim Textsoox Burros Tarent Poot at Armco. 
A mobile training program that teaches plant 
superintendents the fundamentals of management 
is described in a four-page illustrated article in 
Business Week (Jan. 9, 60). Compulsory retire- 
ment of top executives at 65 posed a major threat 
to Armco’s long-time policy of promotion from 
within. Expansion and acquisition of two other 
large companies brought in many managers not 
familiar with Armco’s management philosophy. 
An effort to train superintendents by bringing them 
into headquarters in small groups for lectures by 
the management committee and a hired manage- 
ment consultant, failed. This story of how the 
problem was solved by turning the management 
consultant’s lectures into lively, interesting films, 
which Armco calls The Profession of Management 
makes good reading. 








Do you, 

Mr. Personnel Director, 
really know 

how good your 
Organization is? 


An Organization may be described as the 
relationship of people trying to do things in 
an organized way. 


On the basis of this definition, surely the 
Personnel Director—as much as anybody on 
the management team—is properly concerned 
with organization structure and functioning. 


That’s why we think you will be interested 
in a recent issue of Men & Management 
which was headed “Do You, Mr. President, 
Really Know How Good Your Organization 
Is?” 


An organization check list is presented. 
This consists of 9 searching questions, with 
comment, which lead to the very heart of 
effective performance. 


The questions are the kind that a knowl- 
edgeable consultant asks himself and his 
client when called in to study an organization 
and make recommendations for its improve- 
ment. Most of them, of course, relate closely 
to what might be called “people problems.” 


There may be a helpful idea for you here. 
Just ask for your copy of Men & Manage- 
ment #98. 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants 
121 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 














Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





Harrison Terre really started something 
when he issued a “challenge” to women in 
Personnel. We found it difficult to omit anything 
from this account of a remarkable woman. 

Mrs. Agnes A. Milhoan is presently serving 
as Personnel Director for the State Compensa- 
tion Insurance Fund in Colorado with full re- 
sponsibility for all phases of the personnel pro- 
gram. She develops policy and interprets policies 
to staff and line; thru education, stimulates 
interest of employees in the Fund’s functions 
and objective; conducts grievance procedures and 
holds hearings; carries out an intensive in-service 
training program which includes a well grounded 
on-the-job student training program; writes 
manuals and training materials; carries on a 
public relation program with trade schools and 
colleges; evaluates programs, and carries on a 
continuous research program in all phases of 
personnel and employee relations. Serves as 
liaison officer with the Governor’s office, the 
Controller, Purchasing Agent and the Civil 
Service Commission; conducts a recruitment 
program; makes salary surveys; promotes career 
service and supervises merit ratings. She also 
supervises the Rehabilitation Program of the 
State Fund where a re-training, re-education and 
placement program is carried on in cooperation 
with the State Rehabilitation Department and 
the Department of Employment. This is a state- 
wide program and is carried on by district or- 
ganization. To Mrs. Milhoan has been assigned 
the responsibility of conducting staff meetings 
for her Director and serving as liaison officer 
for him to all Divisions. She is the only woman 
on the staff but says she receives wonderful sup- 
port and cooperation from the men with whom 
she works. She also develops the entire staffing 
program and assists in development of the 
budget. She supervises purchasing, processing 
of vouchers for payment and is in charge of 
inventory control, as well as central services. 
Mrs. Milhoan represents her Director at lunch- 


cons, dinners and public meetings. She says she 
believes her status is equal to any departmental 
personnel officer (mostly male) in Colorado and 
she is paid the same for her work. She is ac- 
cepted by the state officials and has never felt 
that she has been discriminated against because 
she is a woman. 

Previous to her employment with the State 
Fund she served as Chief of Classification in the 
State Civil Service Commission. She is given 
the credit for bringing the first classification plan 
to Colorado, bringing all institutions and col- 
leges under the plan for the first time and re- 
viewing all positions in the state departments, 
making changes as necessary. She organized 
professional boards in all professions, labor union 
boards in all skills and trades and wrote stand 
ards for every position in the state. Mrs. Milhoan 
counts as an outstanding honor, that while 
writing professional and medical standards for 
physicians in Colorado, she had the pleasure of 
working with Dr. Florence Sabin, internation 
ally known physician and scientist who served 
on the Board and whose statue Colorado has 
recently placed in the Hall of Fame in the 
National, Capitol. In survey positions for fact 
finding purposes Agnes boasts that she is the 
only woman in Colorado who has been in and 
out of every institution, penal and otherwise, in 
her State. To carry on her job studies she lived 
for a time in the State Prison, the State Re- 
formatory, the Industrial Schools for boys and 
girls, the State Mental Hospital and Institutions 
for Children. She thoroughly enjoyed the ex- 
perience and counts the institution heads in her 
State as among her most loyal friends. Before 
her assignment to the Civil Service Commission 
Mrs. Milhoan, while on a rest leave from the 
Federal Government, accepted an appointment 
to reorganize the business and personnel func- 
tions of the State Department of Education. 
Here she reorganized the Department, installed 
an accounting system, a new system of main- 
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taining teacher certification records, ran time 
and motion studies and revised the entire per- 
sonnel program. She installed the first school 
lunch program in the State Department of 
Education, recruited and trained its personnel, 
planned and presented its budget to the Gov- 
ernor. 

Mrs. Milhoan served 15 years as a govern- 
ment employee in personnel fields, starting her 
career with the Labor Department when she 
organized youth training centers for Colorado. 

Agnes is a native Coloradoan and loves 
every plain and peak in her State. Her parents 
came west in a covered wagon in the late 
eighties, bought a ranch in Kit Carson County 
where Agnes grew up. She was educated in 
public and private school majoring in music 
and education. She has taken advanced courses 
in public administration at Colorado University’s 
Extension College in Denver, Denver University 
and Regis College. She received her special 
technical education in in-service training schools 
in Washington and other centers under the 
direction of the Department of Employment 
Security, Labor Department and the War De- 
partment. After finishing school, she taught for 
four years before marrying W. W. Milhoan. 
Mrs. Milhoan has always been active in public 
life. She is presently a busy member of the 
Mayor’s Committee for the Employment of 
the Handicapped. She is also a member of the 
National Rehabilitation Society. She has served 
as a Gray Lady and in the child welfare and 
rehabilitation programs of the American Legion 
Auxiliary. She works actively in writing fields 
and is a past Regional Director of National 
Press Women, a past president of Colorado Press 
Women and is now chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of Colorado Press Women. 


She is a member of the English Speaking 
Union and one of the founding members of 
Denver's International House. She is a member 
of the League of Women Voters. Professionally 
she is a long time member of the Public Per- 
sonnel Association and a founding member of 
the Colorado Chapter. For the past 14 years she 
has served actively at International Conferences 


of the Public Personnel Association conducting 
panels and leading discussion groups before the 
Conferences in various cities in the United States 
and Canada on all phases of personnel work. 
Recently she attended the Pan Pacific Personnel 
Conference in Honolulu. She is a member of 
the Denver Personnel Club, a group of business 
and industrial personnel officers in Denver. It 
is this group that recommended Mrs. Milhoan 
as a member at large from Colorado to the 
International Association of Personnel Women. 
In 1955 Mrs. Milhoan organized the Colorado 
Chapter of International Association of Per- 
sonnel Women. She served as president for two 
years and is now serving as chapter program 
chairman. She is also National Program Chair- 
man and the Editor of “The Personnel Woman.” 
She is a member of the American Management 
Association and Prentice-Hall’s Personnel Poli- 
cies and Practices. She serves as publicity chair- 
man for the Colorado Catholic Press Women. 





Guy H. Pitts, vice president of manufactur- 
ing of Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation, 
Detroit, has announced the appointment of 
Autan R. Poore as director of industrial rela- 
tions. In this new position Poore will have the 
responsibility for industrial relations in all of 
Bohn’s plants in Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Poore has been with Bohn since 1954 as person- 
nel and labor relations manager for the Brass 
Division in Detroit. He was previously director 
of industrial services for an automotive com- 
pany. He is a graduate of The George Wash- 
ington University Law School and practiced 
law in Washington, D. C. prior to becoming a 
special agent of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 





Harotp K. Coyze has been appointed direc- 
tor of personnel and purchasing for Hugh W. 
Long and Company, Elizabeth, New Jersey, one 
of America’s leading mutual fund sponsors. Be- 
fore joining the Long Company, Coyle served 
as personnel supervisor for the M. W. Kellogg 
Co., Jersey City, New Jersey, and more recently 
as manager of personnel for American and 
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Foreign Power Co. in New York City. Coyle, 
who received his B.A. in personnel from Man- 
hattan College, is a member of the American 
Society for Personnel Administration. 





Ricnarp G. Taccart has been appointed 
wage and salary administrator at CIBA Phar- 
maceutical Products Inc., it was recently an- 
nounced by Charles S. Modys, vice president in 
charge of personnel. A native of New York 
City, Taggart attended high school in Amherst, 
Massachusetts. He received a B.S. degree in 1950 
from Seton Hall University and has taken 
graduate courses at New York University in 
personnel administration. Before coming to 
CIBA, Taggart was associated with the Port 
Authority of New York as a salary analyst and 
most recently with the Lock Joint Company as 
salary administrator. Taggart is the founder of 
the North Jersey Wage and Salary Association 
and is a member of the Bloomfield Personnel 
Group and Public Personnel Association. This 
year he is a leader of American Management 
Association seminars. 





The appointments of Attan B. Rosy and 
Rosert E. Rapier have been announced by 
D. D. Scribner, vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel, Vickers Incorporated Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, Detroit. Roby has been made 
personnel administrator of Vickers’ Adminis- 
trative and Engineering Center in suburban De- 
troit. During his naval service, Roby, Rear Ad- 
miral U.S. Navy (Retired), specialized in per- 
sonnel administration at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Graduate School and held several assign- 


ments at the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Wash- 
ington. 


Radley has been made manager, salary ad- 
ministration, Corporate Staff. He joined the 
Vickers organization in 1958 as manager, per- 
sonnel services, following ten years’ experience 


in personnel and industrial relations work in 
industry. 





Associarep Grocers Inc., Seattle, Washing- 
ton, has taken the first step toward a long-term 
reorganization by creating nine division man- 
agers, each solely responsible for the activities of 
his division, reporting for guidance and policy 
direction to the secretary-manager, Wimagp E. 
Ruopss. The personnel function has been placed 
on the division level together with the adminis- 
trative and operational divisions. Rosert W. 
PHINNEY was appointed director of personnel, 
personnel division, having the responsibility for 
the following functions: personnel department, 
security department, labor relations, cafeteria, 
employee training, executive development, wage 
and salary administration, library, organization, 
counseling, safety, personnel records, and occu- 
pational health. 

Phinney has been manager of the personnel 
department and brings to his division thirteen 
years of experience in all phases of personne! 
and administration. A graduate of the Univer 
sity of Washington, with considerable graduate 
work in economics, human relations, and eco- 
nomic history, he will attempt to put forth the 
concepts of personnel administration to the linc 
managers and make of personnel administration 
the complete responsibility of the line. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue PersonneL AnD INpusTRIAL RELATIONS 
Association of Los Angeles had H. C. McClel- 
lan, president of Old Colony Paint and Chem- 
ical Company, as guest speaker at a recent mect- 
ing. “Straight talk will create the continued un- 
derstanding and common respect that will re- 
sult in ultimate security for future generations,” 
said McClellan, who was formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for International Affairs. 


“You don’t shove people, you communicate with 
them” he said, describing the success of the re- 
cent American National Exhibition in Moscow 
which he organized and managed. 

McClellan said that by “communication” he 
meant “meeting, talking and explaining on a 
give-and-take basis.” He said that the major dif- 
ference between young Communists who are 
the freshest looking, nicest kids you ever saw, is 
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that they're simply misguided, misled, misin- 
formed. A fresh approach—communication—is 
needed. “You're never going to solve anything 
with a chip on your shoulder, or hatred in your 
heart.” 

At the February meeting Stuart Rothman, 
general counsel, National Labor Relations 
Board, discussed the first important change in 
Federal labor law in 12 years. Speaking on 
“Landrum-Griffith and the NLRB” he brought 
detailed information about the new Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, 
and how it affects NLRB activities. 

The law, bitterly opposed by organized 
labor, was brought about primarily by public 
pressure for labor reform after the McClellan 
Committee’s disclosures of wide-spread union 
abuses. Labor unions are now subject to exten- 
sive controls, and important changes have been 
made in the Labor-Management Relations Act 
(Taft-Hartley). Changes of great interest to 
employers which became effective with the new 
law, were explained by Rothman, who has had 
extensive governmental experience at local, state, 
and Federal levels. 

PIRA has prepared and distributed a book- 
let for high school seniors, “You and Your First 
Job.” The booklet prepares the graduating stu- 
dent for the job secking interim by clearly de- 
scribing basic requirement and procedures. Sen- 
ior Problems classes are finding the booklet 
highly beneficial, according to school officials. 





Tue Pustic Personner Association gives a 
round-up of regional conferences in the February 
Personnel News. The Southern Region is, for 
the first time, conducting a session on personnel 
research. Other sessions will deal with such fun- 
damentals as classification, recruitment, and 
compensation, but will emphasize new angles. 

Members in the Central Region have re- 
ceived a preliminary circular which lists a pre- 
view of program topics that includes such tan- 
talizing titles as “Classification Condiments” 
and “Forces that Undermine a Civil Service 
System.” With this went a questionnaire, “Are 
we Properly Evaluating Ourselves?” that lists 


12 provocative questions intended to stimulate 
the personnel practitioner to look at himself, his 
professional performance, and the place of civil 
service in the community. The mail-out has 
brought very good response in terms of sug- 
gested program topics and how to treat them. 

Theme of the Eastern Regional Conference 
is “The Challenge of the 60's.” A new feature 
this year is an effort to work for closer Region- 
Chapter relations. The Regional Executive Com- 
mittee has offered to have one of its members 
appear at a meeting of each of the ten Chapters 
in the Region. This apparently has been very 
well received. J. Earl Kelly of the New York 
State Civil Service Department and Chairman 
of the Conference has already arranged to visit 
four of the Chapters. 





Tue Nationa Caprra, CHAPTER OF THE 
Pustic Personnet Association, Washington, 
D. C., heard Andrew Ruddock, director, Bureau 
of Retirement and Insurance, Civil Service Com- 
mission, talk about building a new program, 
at the February meeting. Ruddock has directed 
the development of the new Government Health 
Insurance Program. He discussed his first-hand 
experience in organizing, programming, and 
scheduling for a new activity; as well as the 
particular problems encountered in contracting, 
dealing with insurers and with Congress. 

On May 12th the Public Personnel Associa- 
tion will hold its Third Annual Seminar. The 
Seminar will open at lunch with a speaker, and 
then divide into a dozen round ‘tables for dis- 
cussion of hot issues, climaxing with a conclud- 
ing session. The Eastern Regional Conference 
of PPA will be held in Atlantic City, June 16-18. 





Tue Society or PersonneL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Chicago, had an “At Random” Roundtable 
concerning “Do You Practice What you 
Preach?” for the March program. Panel mem- 
bers were Mrs. Jean Brand, director of person- 
nel, National Dairy Council; Alvin J. Blake, 
administrative engineer, International Harvester 
Company; Mrs. Marjorie Albertson, assistant 
manager, personnel, Northern Trust Company; 
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and Paul Valentine, rooms division manager, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. The moderator was Miss 
Joan M. Webster, director of personnel and 
central services, American Red Cross, Chicago 
Chapter. Included for discussion were the fol- 
lowing questions: what’s wrong with the per- 
sonnel executive of today? should your em- 
ployees “advise” you in personnel planning? 
do you communicate from the “bottom up” or 
just the “top down”? job matching or body 
snatching? do you evaluate jobs or do jobs 
evaluate you? salary administration techniques 
. . or office “politicking”? 

Officers of the Society of Personnel Ad- 
ministrators are Donald J. Kallin, The Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, president; William J. Hindman, 
Kemper Insurance Company, vice president, 
programs; Peter J. Salvato, Croname, Inc., vice 
president, activities; Phyllis B. Erwin, Field En- 
terprise Educational Corp., vice president ad 
missions; Fred H. Brown, Bowman Dairy 
Company, secretary; and John B. Vernon, The 
Borg Erickson Corporation, treasurer. 





Tue Wasxincton (D.C.) Personner Asso- 
ciation heard Ben A. Lindberg speak at the 
February meeting on “Thinking in the Future.” 
He is assistant dean and professor of business 
administration at the American University. He 
was director of the School of Commerce and 
professor of business administration at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta in Canada from 1955 to 1958. 

The Washington Personnel Association 
sponsored a series of one-hour conferences for 
representatives of firms in the metropolitan area 
who might have openings for graduates of seven 
ivy-league girls’ colleges. The placement direc 
tors of the seven colleges—Barnard, Radcliffe, 
Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley—met together in Washington March 
third, and conference groups were scheduled 
at hourly intervals from 9:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
Conference groups were arranged in the follow- 
ing categories: Banks, investment and other 
financial institutions; educational, research, so- 
cial science organizations, trade associations; 
public utilities, transportation, radio and tele- 


vision; advertising, public relations, publishing; 
insurance, hospitals, service organizations; mer- 
chandising, hotels, restaurants. 

The January speaker for the Association 
meeting was Dr. Schuyler D. Hoslett, vice presi- 
dent of The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. “En- 
lightened Human Relations,” he felt, does not 


attempt to change personalities nor “try to get 
people to be nice to each other.” The objectives 
of human relations training should be: 1) to 


help managers meet planned goals and 2) while 
meeting these goals, to help them assist their 
people in maintaining some satisfaction in 
developing themselves. Hoslett humorously 
pointed out several characteristics of effective 
HR training: a realistic sense of opportunities 
and limitations of HR, renewed awareness of 
what effective management is, the necessity of 
being emotionally involved in any training for 
it to be meaningful, and the awareness of one’s 
own motivations. 





Tue Rocxrorp Personner Crus, (Rockford, 
Illinois), listened to a talk on “The Problem 
Drinker in Industry,” at the March meeting. 
The speaker was Mark Kilp, executive director 
of the Wisconsin Council on Alcoholism. He 
is also consultant to Esso Standard Oil Ethyl 
Corp. To the man with the problem the ques- 
tion is, can I stop before I destroy myself, my 
career and my family happiness? To the employ- 
er the question is, what do we do. . . his use- 
fulness is affected .. . in some ways it’s adding 
to our costs, but can we find an answer by just 


getting rid of the man? 


Tue InpustriaL Revations Association oF 
Derriot considered “The Steel Settlement” at 
the March meeting. The speaker was James C. 
Phelps, vice president, industrial relations, Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation. Phelps served as a 
member of the steel companies coordinating 
committee during the recent negotiations. At the 
April meeting William Haber, of the University 
of Michigan, was scheduled to talk on “What's 
Ahead for Michigan.” 
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Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Prostems oF CHancinc Power REvation- 
sHips In CoLLective Barcaininc were discussed 
at the Sixth Annual Industrial Relations Con- 
ference for Lawyers, Arbitrators and Unions 
and Management Representatives, held March 
17 and 18 in Detroit. The conference was spon- 
sored by The Section on Labor Relations Law 
of the State Bar of Michigan; The Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, The University 
of Michigan-Wayne State University; and the 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center, Michi- 
gan State University. 

Neil Chamberlain, of Yale University 
talked about union problems at the first session. 
Management problems were described by Doug- 
las Brown of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in the afternoon meeting. A panel con- 
sidered the changing role of government in the 
final session. 





THe Srxto Annuat Creative Prosiem- 
Soivine INstrrute, co-sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo and the Creative Education 
Foundation, will be held June 27, 28, and 29 on 
the UB campus. Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo, will welcome 
participants at the opening gencral session. Dr. 
Alex F. Osborn, president of the Creative Edu- 
cation Foundation, will speak on “Recent De- 
velopments in Creative Education,” and Dr. 
James E. Gates, dean of the School of Business 
Administration at the University of Georgia, 
will discuss “The Creative Process—Difficulties, 
Techniques, Opportunities.” Dr. Sidney J. 
Parnes, director of creative education at UB, 
will orient the participants to the three day pro- 
gram. 


Dr. Parnes listed the objectives of the In- 
stitute as follows: to enable the members to 
enhance their own creative ability; to teach 
members how to teach others to be more crea- 
tive; to train members in the use of proven 
techniques for maximum production of ideas 
and for processing tentative ideas into useable 
ideas; to prepare members for leadership in 


organizing and conducting creative problem- 
solving activities; to enlighten members on the 
latest developments and research in the creative 
thinking field; to provide opportunity for mem- 
bers to confer personally with each other and 
with experienced leaders in regard to problems 
of mutual interest. 





Tue American Society ror Personnet Ap- 
MINISTRATION Recion IV Personner anp Execu- 
tive Leapersiip ConrERENCE was held in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, February 5 and 6, sponsored by 
the Jacksonville Chapter of the Society. The 
keynote address was delivered by W. Thomas 
Rice, president of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co. He spoke on what management ex- 
pects of personnel. William S. Pierce, regional 
director for the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, moderated a discussion on the 
Labor Reform Act of 1959. He is from Atlanta. 
On the panel were W. Wilson Young, counsel 
for the House Education and Labor Committee, 
who outlined the background and implications 
of the act; David M. Malthrop, executive secre- 
tary of the Committee on State Sovereignty Inc., 
presented management's reaction to the act; and 
Plato E. Papps, chief counsel for the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists, gave labor's reaction. 

Noah H. Langdale, president of the Georgia 
State College of Business Administration, was 
the luncheon speaker. Delegates divided into 
three groups to hear respectively Dr. William 
V. Wilmot, head of the management center at 
the University of Florida; Dr. Paul H. Cash- 
man, associate professor of rhetoric at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and W. R. Carter, as- 
sistant vice president for personnel for the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Dr. G. Herbert True, director of creativity 
research for Visual Research, Inc., in Chicago, 
was the banquet speaker. Dr. Russel L. Mober- 
ly, consultant for the Marquette University man- 
agement center, led one discussion while a 
simultaneous discussion was jointly led by L. C. 
Hunter, William C. Summers, and Robert S. 
Gumz, all of the Florida Power and Light Co., 
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Miami. Dr. Frank Goodwin, professor of mar- 
keting at the University of Florida, addressed 
the final session. 

An editorial in the Florida Times Union 
on the conference pointed out that if the South 
is to preserve its characteristic regional differ- 
ences in the pressure-cooker of modern indus- 
trialization, ic will need leaders with the ability 
to judge individuals as individuals instead of as 
a part of the mass. That, of course, is what 
personnel relations is all about. The editorial 
concluded that the magic ingredient for suc- 
cess in the new business of the personnel ad- 
ministration specialty is the trait of inspiring 
such confidence in others that they have an 
active desire to follow. Men, not masses, follow 
men, not masses. 





Tue Instrrute or Laror anv INpustriat 
Re.ations oF THE Universiry or MICHIGAN 
Wayne Strate University, in cooperation with 
the Employers’ Association of Detroit, con- 
ducted a ten-week course, starting March 3, on 
how we learn, when to use, what method, and 
how to measure success. Subjects studied in the 
course on effective training were: 1) Training: 
a Function of Management; 2) How We Learn; 
3) Teaching and Humzn Motivation; 4) Plan- 
ning Instruction; 5) General Training Methods; 
6) Simulations in Training Methods; 7) For- 
mal, Informal Evaluations of Training; 8) 
Trainee Project Workshops; and finally, sum- 
mary and evaluation. 





An Apvancep ProressionaL Development 
Course ror Personne Orricers is to be offered 
August 14-26 on the campus of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Dr. George S. Odiorne, 


director of the Bureau of Industrial Relations, 


and professor of industrial relations at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is director of the course. 
The first unit of the course, managing the per 


sonnel administration department, considers an 
overview of personnel techniques and responsi- 
bilities; effective organization of personnel de- 
partments, the personnel manager's planning 
job; effective selection of professional staff for 
personnel departments; qualifications of pro- 
fessional staff members; how to determine 
adequacy of personnel department staffs; how to 
make up and sell a personnel budget; relations of 
corporate, divisional and plant personnel staffs; 
gearing personnel department organization and 
plans to company needs; when and how to add 
a function to personnel departments; when and 
how to divest the department of a function; de- 
velopment plans for new personnel men; a guide 
to appraising and reviewing personnel depart- 
ment operations. 

The second unit deals with effective func- 
tioning as a staff advisor to top management 
and line management on personnel administra- 
tion. In this unit the students will work on the 
staff role of the personnel director, new con- 
cepts in line-staff relationships; new areas of 
personnel staff advice to top and line manage- 
ment; effective use of the personnel policy com- 
mittee; and personnel as a “self-liquidating” 
function versus personnel as an expanding func- 
tional staff. 





A worksHop IN PersonneL MANAGEMENT 
was held March 29-31 in Madison, sponsored by 
the University of Wisconsin School of Com- 
merce and Extension Division Department of 
Commerce with the Wisconsin Manufacturers 
Association. Nile Soik, supervisor of training 
and testing, Allen Bradley Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, spoke on “An Effective Induc- 
tion Program.” The role of the personnel depart- 
ment; employment interviewing-principles and 
techniques; and making personnel tests work 
for you, were the subjects for discussion at the 


Various sessions. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Manpower, CHALLENGE OF THE 1960s, is the 
title of a new booklet published by the United 
States Department of Labor. The material is 
clearly presented in 24 pages of charts with brief 


explanatory texts. According to the introduction 
by James Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, the pam- 
phlet shows the changes in our population and 
labor force which are expected to take place 
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between 1960 and 1970. These changes, says 
Mitchell, will be accompanied by major shifts 
in our occupational and industrial structure and 
have important implications for the education 
and training of young people, as well as the 
management and utilization of our overall labor 
supply. 

The outlook presented in the publication is 
based on the assumption of relatively high level 
of employment and activity, a continuation of 
scientific and technological advance, and the 
absence of major catastrophes. 


The booklet concludes that we must im- 
prove individual competence; use all our man- 
power resources without regard to race, sex, 
age, or physical handicap; try to fit the worker 
to the job he can do best; help every worker 
to develop a sense of purpose and pride in his 
job; prepare now for new and changing man- 
power needs within the total work force; de- 
velop jobs for all kinds of worker capabilities; 
plan on full use of better quality as well as in- 
creasing quantity of manpower. 

Some steps are suggested to assure that 
our work force is adequate, well qualified and 
fully used in the 1960s. We must, say the au- 
thors of the pamphlets, expand and improve all 
forms of training on the job, including appren- 
ticeship for the skilled trades. We must end all 
forms of discrimination in hiring and use of 
manpower. We must develop and then make 
full use of increasingly effective placement 
services. Support and strengthen our school 
systems. Expand and improve guidance and 
counselling services. Improve health and safety 
in the work place. Develop better national and 
local information on manpower resources and 
' requirements. 

The pamphlet is a useful reference for any 
personnel man or woman, and serves as a good 
check list, a goal to work toward. 





Monsanto Cuemicat Company, St. Louis, 
has issued a handsome pair of booklets, one the 
Annual Report, the other the Annual Review. 
The Report gives a summary of 1959 perform- 
ance, the capital expenditures for the year, and 


reports on inorganic chemicals, organic chem- 
icals, petroleum operations, plastics, research 
and foreign operations. 50°, owned domestic 
associated companies are reviewed and manage- 
ment pictures and biographical sketches pre- 
sented. The Review offers brief picture stories 
of Monsanto’s five 50° owned domestic asso- 
ciated companies: The Chemstrand Corpora- 
tion, Mobay Chemical Company, Shawinigan 
Resins Corporation, Plax Corporation, and 
Fome-Cor Corporation. The Report uses a sec- 
ond color, and many graphs and charts, plus a 
few black and white photographs of personnel. 
The Review is lavishly illustrated with color 
photographs, primarily of products and their 


uses. 





Tue Darron Power anp Licut Company 
has a colorful 1959 Annual Report. The front 
cover consists of an appealing painting of a 
telephone lineman trying his yellow crash hel- 
met on a little boy playing with a toy telephone 
truck. The painting is in color. The report is 
presented primarily as a series of feature articles, 
illustrated with photographs, black and white 
sketches, and paintings in color. Four colors 
are used to liven the material. The articles bear 
such titles as: “2 Billion Tablespoonfuls of 
Coal;” “Finding a Cheaper Coal;” “Going Un- 
derground to Reduce Overhead;” “Browns 
Have $500 to Spend;” “New Lines Mean Sav- 
ings;” “200,000 Customers in 1960.” A striking 
three-dimensional map of the area serviced by 
the company is pictured, and graphs are colorful 
and easy to read. 





Tue Numser or American Corporations 
Ustnc Proressionat Recrurrers To Finp Execu- 
tives has quadrupled in the past five years ac- 
cording to a survey by the Association of Execu- 
tives Recruiting Consultants. While in 1954 
only 172 companies turned to professional re- 
cruiters who are members of the association, last 
year 770 companies in all parts of the country 
used recruiting consultants to find top execu- 
tives. 

The association, founded last November, is 
composed of the leading management consult- 
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ing firms specializing in executive recruiting. 
Size of U. S. companies using recruiters during 
1959 ranged from those with sales under $10 
million to those with sales of $100 million to 
$1 billion or more. 

During 1959, the survey shows, 12 percent 
of management, administrative, finance and 
technical executives located by member firms 
for their client companies were in the $50,000 
to $100,000 salary range. Others included 28°/ 
of executives in the $25,000 to $50,000 salary 
bracket and 59°% in the $25,000 or under salary 
range. 





THe Nationat Association oF Manu 
FACTURERS, 2 East 48th St., New York 17, has 
published two new pamphlets “You and the 
New Bill of Rights for Union Members,” and 
“Some Do’s and Don'ts for Supervisors.” The 
first is a brief, non-technical explanation for em- 
ployees, suitable for bulletin boards, or easy to 
reprint in company publications. It is published 
on a large single sheet. Listed are (with a few 
paragraphs of explanation) the right to partici- 
pate fully in Union affairs; the right of freedom 
of speech and assembly; the right to vote on in- 
creases in dues, fees, or assessment levies; the 
right to sue and testify; rights of freedom from 
arbitrary discipline; the right to freedom from 
violence, the right of access to union policy and 
financial information, the right to sue to pro- 
tect union funds; the right to copies of union 
contracts and bargaining agreements; the rights 
of union members under trusteeship. 

The pamphlet for supervisors consists of an 
easy-to-use checklist of 24 things a supervisor 
can do, and 25 he cannot, under the new law. 
Both are handy leaflets, and should be helpful to 
both employees and supervisors. 





TrapirrionaL Retirement Pouicies of the 
nation’s corporations are slowly crumbling ac- 


cording to a recent issue of Industrial Relations 
News (230 West 41st St., New York 36, N. Y.). 
Several large companies, such as Consolidated 
Edison Co., and American Cyanamid Co., have 
stretched mandatory retirement ages from the 
traditional 65 to 68. And an IRN survey of an 
additional 28 U. S. corporations reveals a soft- 
ening of attitudes: 25°% of the firms already 
have instituted flexible retirement systems, and 
25°%, more make frequent exceptions to retire- 
ment at age 65. 

There’s every likelihood, IRN reports, that 
changes in corporate retirement policies, espe- 
cially the trend toward flexibility, will pick up 
speed over the next ten years. The number of 
workers in the highly productive, eagerly 
sought 35-44 age group will shrink slightly dur- 
ing the period. But the number of older workers 
will increase 20°/,, and the number of younger 
workers by 46°. If faced with a shortage in the 
35-44 age group companies surveyed say older 
workers would be used to take up the slack. 
The older worker's productivity is as good as 
that of his younger counterpart, these com- 
panies report. 





Guwe to Emptoree Awarp PLannine is 
the title of an attractive booklet which tells how 
to get the most out of employee award programs. 
To conduct a successful award program, accord- 
ing to this booklet, it is essential to: 1) organize 
your program; 2) announce your program; 3) 
tell the recipient when he will get his award; 
4) tell the employee's family; 5) use a certificate 
in addition to the award; 6) have the award 
presentation ceremony carefully planned and 
executed; and 7) get extra benefits through pub- 
licity. This well-prepared booklet is published 
by the Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Copies are available on request 


without charge. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Eaton News, Eaton Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland 10, Ohio, features an 
article on retirement in the February number. 


The cover pictures a man in shorts, taking his 
ease underneath a palm tree. “To know how to 
grow old is the masterwork of wisdom, and 
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one of the most difficult chapters in the great art 
of living,” reads the caption. The first feature 
article describes the life of a retiree in St. Peters- 
burg. “Pete’s one of almost 1,000 employees 
who've earned a rest from daily work and to 
whom Eaton now pays a retirement income. 
He's earned it. We're glad to see him get it. 
We're glad, too, that his is a happy, purposeful, 
retirement.” 

A recipe for retirement is the title of an 
unusual retirement article, consisting of pic- 
tures, with a few paragraphs of explanation, 
which illustrate the many interesting aspects of 
another retired employee's life. Illustrated are 
love, work to do, financial security, family ties, 
a sense of achievement, relaxation, good friends, 
and good health. Adds up to a fine recipe for a 
satisfying retirement. 





Tue Empcovess Butietin or THE Weirton 
Sree Company, Division of National Steel 
Corporation, Weirton, West Virginia, devotes 
the February issue to the golden anniversary of 
Scouting. An editorial explains that through 
this special issue of the Employees Bulletin the 
Weirton Steel Company is proud to join Ameri- 
ca and her youth in the celebration of the soth 
Anniversary of the Boy Scouts. Thousands of 
Weirton Steel emg toyees are numbered among 
Scouting’s alumni and hundreds of the sons of 
company employees are currently active in the 
Fort Steuben Area Council . . . Weirton Steel 
Company is fortunate that the lives of many of 
its employees have been favorably influenced by 
the Boy Scouts of America, through the Fort 
Steuben Area Council, concludes the editor. 

An album of pictures of employees con- 
nected with the Scouts, showing their activities 
as scouts through the years, makes interesting 
viewing. Another good tie-in between the com- 
pany and scouting is made by presenting the 
ideas of various employees about each of the 
scout laws, with a picture of the employee at 
the top of each paragraph of exposition. Cur- 
rent scouting participation is pictured in four 
full pages of action shots. 





Sun Spots, published monthly by the Van- 


couver Sun, editor Morgan Whidden, makes 
newsy reading. A This is Your Life section 
presents brief, provocative sketches of selected 
employees. Personals are handled in the style of 
a broadway columnist. An unusual column is a 
report in verse of a curling game, which in- 
cludes some intriguing terms: “throws a mean 
lead rock; draw weight; the lead was right, 
the third’s wrong, but with a skip, it’s the same 
old song. You didn’t have weight, let alone 
broom.” 

There’s plenty of talent in a group of news- 
paper employees, evidently, and the editor takes 
advantage of it. A cartoonist contributes a 
couple of delightful cartoons on sportscars, plus 
a letter explaining that “as an enthusiast I was 
enthused to see Sunspots calling upon those 
interested in (and enthusiastic about) sports 
cars to contribute to its pages . . .if in these 
few brief paragraphs, I have stirred a faint 
desire in other Sunspots readers to get behind 
the wheel of one of these delightful vehicles 
—a very strict diet and steady growth-stunting 
exercises may, I trust, allow you someday to 
make it. Come share with us the wind bugs in 
your hair, the rain (and more bugs) in your 
face, the snow drifting across the dash, Ken- 
tucky blue and bent growing gaily in the turf 
around the pedals—the heady smell of burnt 
wiring, the pitter-patter of parts on pavement 
and the aroma of freshly ground gear teeth. 
You'll never live to regret it.” 

It’s good going and a lucky editor who 
can get such amusing contributions even for 


his sports pages. 





USS Westerners, Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Division, and Columbia Iron Mining Company, 
United States Steel Corporation, San Francisco, 
has challenging page in the January-February 
number, showing a target drawn against a pic- 
ture of the plant, with a sketch of a man’s 
legs and feet walking a dotted line toward the 
target. “As we start the new decade of the 1960s 
let's each rededicate ourselves to our number one 
objective of doing our jobs with complete safety 
for ourselves and our fellow employees,” says 
the caption. 





HELP WANTED 


Personnet Assistant: College graduate with at least two 
years experience in coordination of training programs and 
with some related experience. Please reply by résumé, giving 
full qualifications including educational background and 
experience. Reply Box 685. 


EMPLOYMENT Supervisor: Position at Maryland mill of 
multi-plant company. Duties include employment and em- 
ployee records. Also all reports and studies necessary to per- 
form these duties in a practical and professional manner 
Prefer college graduate between 27 and 35 years of age. 
Previous experience necessary. Applicant must assume re- 
sponsibility after a brief orientation. Send resume and present 
salary to Box 684. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experience anp Epucation. Young man with background 
as assistant personne! manager in both union and non-union 
medium size plants seeks an opportunity to advance. First 
hand responsibility for most phases of personne! and safety, 
leadership positions in professional and community activities, 
30 hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
out qualifications. Reply Box 656. 


InpustriaL Revations-Pexrsonnex Dimecror: Over 25 years 
experience in all phases of personnel management (plant and 
staff) (Utility, Oil, Chemical and Manufacturing Industries). 
Intensive experience personnel administration, labor relations 
and safety including both unionized and non-union, office 
and plants. Grievance handling—wage and salary administra- 
tion. Established and reorganized personnel and safety de- 
partments. Broad knowledge psychological testing, plant, 
office and supervisory levels. College graduate. Age 51. Will 
relocate. Detailed resume upon request. Reply Box 666. 


For Latin America: 16 years’ experience and education 
industrial relations, supervisory training, systems and pro- 
cedures, related fields. Spanish and English. $12M plus 
differential. Reply Box 668. 


Inpusrriat Encinegr: Available for foreign assignment. 
Age 36, broad experience, successful. Now in South America 
Resume. Reply Box 669. 


Personne. Dimector: Wants challenging position as super- 
visor of personnel department or training/management 
development program. Ten years broad background in 
general personnel functions, strong experience in testing, 
training, employee counseling, safety, recruiting and employ- 
ment. MS industrial psychology. Age 37. $9,000.-$10,000. 
Reply Box 672. 


MANAGEMENT DevELOPMENT AND OpcantzaTion PLANNING 
Executive: Experienced in the organization of management 
functions for optimum performance. Has directed manpower 
appraisal and training programs. Profit oriented. Attracted 
to growth companies. Age 41. Reply Box 676. 


Tecroicat. Recrvurrer-InpusraiaL Re.arions: BA (Indus- 
trial Relations) 1956, MBA (Management) 1961. Three 
years varied experience in Equipment and Industrial Engi- 
necring. Will relocate to California. Age 28, married. Sal- 
ary required $8,00@ to $9,500. Resume on request. Reply 
Box 677 


Cotitece Grapuate, age 34. Nine years experience in per- 
sonnel and industrial relations, including contract negotia- 
tions, grievances, job evaluation, training, etc., with hourly, 
salaried and high-level personnel. Desire position as person- 
nel or industrial relations manager or staff position. Reply 
Box 678 


EmPpLovMENT Manacer: Age 36, BS and Graduate work in 
Personnel Administration. Seven years cxperience in direct- 
ing an employment staff engaged in selection and placement 
of a 5,000 employee facility. One year experience operating 
a professional employment agency. Prefer to locate SW 
region of U. S. For full particulars write Box 679. 


31 Year Ovp Noras Dame Grapvuare in speech with M.A. 
degree from Northwestern University desires training posi- 
tion or one requiring experienced public speaker. Back- 
ground includes college extension programs and adult edu- 
cation teaching. Married. Three children. Available July 1st. 
Reply to Albert E. Grzelien, 186 Bluff Avenue, Edgewood 5, 
Rhode Island. 


Inpusrnia. Retatrions—Personner Dimecroa: Over 10 
years’ experience in personnel administration, labor nego- 
tiations, and safety programming. Graduate, cum laude, 
Bucknell University. Member ASPA. Age 40. Seek greater 
challenge and opportunity. Present carnings $8800. Reply 


Box 681 


Personnet Assistant: B. S. Industrial and Labor Relations 
LL.B. candidate (Evening Division). 2 years experience 
scientific and professional recruitment and placement. Seeks 
responsible position in New York City. Vet. Age 24. Sal- 
ary $ss yr. Reply Box 682 


Younc Marure anp Acoresstve Inprvipuat desires: Person- 
nel Director, Salary Compensation Manager or Staff assign- 
BA Business 
Administration, Industrial Engineering. Age 42. Married. 


ment with a progressive, expanding firm. 


4 years sound experience in all phases of personnel with 
exception of actual contract negotiations. Strong emphasis 
in Salary Administration. Prefer Midwest area but will re- 
locate for right opportunity. Reply Box 683 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 








ORME W. PHELPS 
Discipline and Discharge in the Unionized Ft 
In most large firms management must exercise its rights to discipline and discharge within limits 


set by the union contract, yet personne! manuals and texts usually deal with these crucial actions 
va | in passing and as found in the unorganized firm. This volume shows the tance of cle 
crstanding 


un of en procedures to avoid grievances, loss of management pcan Bots 


sary legal expense. many examples from arbitration cases. $500 


HOWARD W. VOLLMER | 
Employee Rights and the Employment Relationship 


Men engaged im different types of work tend to view their roles in particular ways, and their daims 
to ao vary pcceainayy- This study discusses labor-management interaction in 
of suc and anticipates probable impact of automation. Paperbound, $3.00 


Industrial Relations in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
1900-1918 


The dramatic of how unions survived employer attacks and made San Francisco 
“America’s po i city.” K colorful and instructive chapter in American labor history, $6.50 
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HOW TO JUDGE PEOPLE 
A Brandnew Unique Approach | 
: to Human Relations 


FOR FOREMEN « PERSONNEL PECPLE « SALESMEN « SALES MANAGERS 


AT LAST! There is something new iri human relations—-a method to help personne! re 
people, foremen, salesmen and salesmanagers to evaluate others, without a 


chol testing or highly technical formulas. HOW TO JUDGE is a 
6 pa Emery Kelen, world-famous artist whose portrais-cocle Saas ares the 
walls of the des Nations, the of Nations Museum in many 


other spor buildings and lib throughout the world. Mr. Kelen has drawn, 
some 25,000 . 


from 


ors. The observations drawn from this wide experience form the substance of HOW 


people : 
the la to evaluate correctly everything he can see and hear about a person under 
normal ceulaiaes. A fascinating new sareich, issued 26 times a year, written and illus- 
trated in such a way that neither you nor your family will be able to wait for each issue. 


For Details and Samples Write . . . . 
NATIONAL BUSINESS AIDS e 281 STATE ST. ¢ NEW LONDON, CONN. 




















A Pepsi break for efficiency’s sake... 


Modern plant management recognizes the importance of a refreshment break, knows 

it boosts morale, efficiency and productivity. Especially true when today’s lighter 

Pepsi-Cola is the refreshment, because it’s preferred by up-to-date people everywhere. 
There’s another profit motive, too. A machine vending Pepsi—in 

disposable cups or in single-drink bottles—pays substantial profit 

with no investment . . . no service problems . . . no maintenance. Look 

into this modern personnel refreshment program. Call your local 

Pepsi-Cola Bottler today, or write: National Accounts Dept., Pepsi-Cola 

Company, 3 West 57th Street, New York 1%, New York. 











